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FRANCES SARGENT OSGOOD. 


Mrs. Osgood was the daughter of the late { impassionedearnestness. are Mrs. Osgood's chief 
Joseph Locke. and was a native of Boston, in| characteristics asa writer. A sister-poet pays 
which city she resided until her marriage with | her this just and beautiful tribute:—‘ With her 
Samuel S. Osgood, an artist of distinction beautiful [talian soul; with impulse and wild 
A noted writer says of her in a critique, ‘Her imagery. and exuberant fancy, and glowing 
personal, not less than her literary character passionateness. and with the wonderful facility 
and existence, are one perpetual poem. Not, with which. like an almond-tree casting off its 
to write poetry —not to think it—act it—dream ! blossoms, she flings around her heart-tinted 
it, and be it—is entirely out of her power.”’ and love-perfumed lays, she has, I must be- 
Her first volume, ‘“‘The Wreath of Wild lieve, more of the improvisatrice than has yet 
Flowers,’’ was published in England, during a been revealed by any of our gifted country- 
visit to that country, immediately after her women.” Mrs Osgood died m May, 1850. 
marriage. In the words of the critic already From a volume of her poems, we take the 
quoted, ‘There was that about the volume— following graceful effusion: 
that inexpressible grace of thought and man- | THE DAISY’S MISTAKE. 
ner, which never fails to find a ready echo in 4 Sunbeam and Zephyr were playing about 
the heart.” The next collection of her poems; ne Spring, ere a blossom had peeped from 
was published in New York a few years since, the stem, 
and was most favorably received by the public, When they heard, under ground, a faint, fairy-like 
and the press throughout the country. A shout— 
charming naivete, an exquisite simplicity, an. °*Twas the voice of a Field-Daisy calling to 
inimitable grace, with, at times, a thrilling and them. 
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*‘Oh tell me, my friends, has the Winter gone by?; They kissed her, and petted her fondly at first; 


Is it time to come up? Is the Crocus there But a storm arose, and the false light fled, 
yet? And the Zephyr changed into angry breeze 
I know you are sporting above, and I sigh That scolded her till she was almost dead. 
7 ye wit ou, and kiss you:—’tis long since) .. 
To be with you, and kiss yo 8 ; The gem on her bosom was stained and dark; 


ve met. ' 
. ‘ The snow of her robe had lost its light; 


. And tears of »w had dir d the spark 
“[?ve been ready this great while—all dressed for And tears of sorrow had dimme 1e spark 


the show; 


I’ve a gem on my bosom that’s pure as a star; | And so she lay, with her fair head low, 
And the frill of my robe is as white as the} And mournfully sighed in her dying hour, 
snow; s*Ah! had I courageously answered, No! 


And I mean to be brighter than Crocusesare.”} I had now been safe in my native bower!”’ 


Now the Zephyr and Sunbeam were wild withi TASTE BEFORE EXTRAVA- 
delight, ; G A N C E 
It seerned a whole age since they’d played } Wika 4s 
with a flower, So . ‘a . 
’ mebody has said that a Parisian grisette 
: ey told a great little sprite, P - : ’ 
wage: greet Si'te Rieger Eee epee with a little tulle and ribbon, will conquer the 
world, while an English woman, with all 


That was languishing down in her under-} 
round bower. ; 

g }her shawls, damasks, and diamonds, looks 

«Come out! little darling, as quick as you can! } only like an animated clothes-horse. There is 


The Crocus, the Cowslip, and Buttercup, too,; some exaggeration in this statement, but more 
Have been up here this fortnight; we’re having; wit, and still more truth. The women of 
grand times, ie France unquestionably have a better taste in 

And all of them hourly asking for you! } dress than those of Great Britain or even Ame- 


rica. In both our mother-country and this, 
there is too much of what may be called 
*snobbism” in female attire. The ladies of 
Anglo-Saxondom seem to fancy that the more 
) they spend on dress, the prettier they look. 
«The skies smile benignantly all the day long, | Accordingly one sees little women covered all 
The Bee drinks your health in the purest dew; } over with lace, or buried in the middle of stiff 
The Lark has been waiting to sing you a song, | brocade, or almost lost to sight under a pufting 
Which he practised in eloud-land on purpose} velvet cloak, with capes that expand on either 
for you. } Side like gigantic wings. Or one beholds tall 
“Come, come! you are either too bashful or lazy. } women, if such is the fashion, tricked =_= 
Lad Goring mae Mae t *} tight sleeves, and striped silks, the costliness 
ap Bag sclen Perret: open emai dete) P| RET BE being regarded, by the wearer 
And she wondered what could have become of} flici i B 2 : “i 
her Daisy; a Sow lerie. compensation for the incongruity 

» ‘ rou co is i i y 7? -s 
eee ee ene 2 A French servant girl even has better taste. 
Then a still small voice, in the heart of the | She knows it is not so much the richness of the 


«The Cowslip is crowned with a topaz-tiara; 
The Crocus is flaunting in golden attire; 

But you! little pet, are a thousand times fairer— 
To see you but once is to love and admire. 


flower, /material, as the way it is made up, and the 

It was Instinct whispered her, “Do not go! { manner in which it is worn, that it gives the 
You had better be quiet, and wait your hour; | desired air of elegance. A neat fit, a graceful 
It isn’t too late even yet for snow!”’ ' bearing, and a proper harmony between the 


‘tle field- lish and vai _, complexion and the colors, has more to do with 
tnd she said to hereell, “What a belle I shall, heightening female attraction than even Ame- 
be!?? , | rican ladies seem particularly to comprehend. 

So she sprang to the light as she brake from her} Many a wife looks prettier, if she would but 
chain, | know it, in her neat morning frock of calico, 

And gaily she cried, “I am free! I am free!” | than in the incongruous pile of finery which 


{ 


| She dignifies with the title of full dress. Many 


A shy little thing is the Daisy, you know; }an unmarried female first wins the heart of her 
And she was half frightened to death, when! future husband, in some simple, unpretending 
she found attire, which, if consulted about, she would 

Not a blossom had even begun to blow! . pronounce too cheap except for ordinary wear, 
How she wished herself back again under the } but which, by its accidenta] suitability to her 
ground. ‘figure, face and carriage, idealises her youth 


The tear in her timid and sorrowful eye jand beauty wonderfully. If the sex would 
Might well put the Zephyr and Beam to the | Study taste in dress more, and care less for 


blush; | mere expense, they would have no reason to 
But the saucy light laughed, and said, «‘Pray,| regret it. At present, the extravagance of 
don’t cry,’? American females, in their attire, is proverbial. 


And the gay Zephyr sang to her, “Hush, We wish we could say as much of their ele 
sweet, hush.” gance in the same line.— Ledger. 


Of beauty and youth that had made her bright. 
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INTEGRITY. 


Taere is a common maxim, generally attri 
buted to Jefferson, that ‘“‘honesty is the best 
policy.”” While this is true as a fact, the sen- 
timent, as embodying a principle and motive 
for action, is most unworthy. It makes honesty 
a thing of calculation and speculation, and 
proportions its obligation to its profitableness. 
Men who adopt this principle make self-inte- 
rest their ruling motive. And I contend that 
he who is honest simply because honesty is 
the best policy, does not approximate towards 
the real standard of virtue. For the moment 
it may appear that dishonesty would tend to 
his advantage, he would be a dishonest man 
Suppose a young man has in his keeping the 
property of his employer; or suppose he 1s an 
officer in a bank, and has large sums of money 
under his control. An opportunity for embez- 
zlement presents itself. He is tempted to be 
dishonest. He weighs the chances of discovery, 
and finally decides that they are too many to 
berisked. He knows that detection would be 
ruin, and therefore as there is a possibility of 
discovery, he concludes that it is better to re- 
sist the temptation. He therefore does not 
touch a dollar ofthemoney. His accounts are 
all correct—bis cash is all right. He has not 
defrauded another of asingle dime. But is he 
an honest man? No; for all that keeps him 
from stealing is the fear of detection. Dishon- 
esty commenced at the moment he began to 
calculate the chances of discovery, in case he 
should commit the crime. Is this consistent 
with real integrity? I do not say that the 
purest men do not feel the power of temptation 

-I do not say that there is never a struggle 
in the mind against evil courses. This is a 
world of temptation, and there are a thousand 
avenues to the heart which are thronged by 
thoughts of evil. And there would be no such 
thing as true virtue, if there were no tempta- 
tions to assail and be resisted by the soul. But 
the battle must be fought and the victory won 
on higher principles than those of mere policy 
or self-interest. or the man has not attained to 
real virtue. The young man who is tempted 
to dishonesty must rally to his aid loftier prin- 
ciples than those of interest; he must be in- 
fluenced by the great law of right and truth; he 
must be honest because # 1s right, and not 
because it is politic. Utility is not the standard 
of virtue. Policy can no more bind the tempt- 
ed and passion-ridden soul of man to the path 
of stern integrity, than a silken thread can 
hold a mighty vessel at her moorings amid the 
heaving of the storm-tost ocean. 

Be honest, then, young man, if you would 
secure that good name which is a fortune in it- 
self—be honest on principle, and not from 
policy only. At whatever sacrifice of pride, of 
favorite tastes, of natural inclination; at what- 
ever cost of ridicule, or reproach for your puri- 
tanical notions; in spite of the example of 
others, be strictly honest. Let integruty—open, 


INTEGRITY.—TO A BELOVED ONE. 
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even-handed, lofty, beautiful integrity—be your 
constant guide. She will lead you in the paths 
of peace, of honor, and of success. But if you 
parley with temptation, if you swerve never so 
little from the high road of honest conduct, you 
are in fearful danger. You may better play 
with a hungry tiger, or rush into the horrors 
of the pest-house. Ruin is before you—a 
blasted character—a reputation wrecked—life's 
richest jewel flung away—eternity’s brightest 
diadem trampledin the dust.— Worth of a Good 
Character. An Address by Rev. E. P. Rogers. 


TO A BELOVED ONE. 
BY GI RAI D MASSEY 


Heaven hath its crown of stars, the earth 
Her glory-robe of flowers 

Phe sea its gems—the grand old woods 
their songs and greening showers; 

The birds have homes, where leaves and blooms 
In beauty wreathe above; 

High yearning hearts, their rainbow-dream— 
And we, sweet’ we have love. 


We walk not with the jewell’d great, 
Where Love’s dear name is sold; 
Yet have we wealth we would not give 
For all their world of gold! 
We revel not in corn and wine, 
Yet have we trom above 
Marna divine, and we’! not pine 
Do we not live and love? 


There’s sorrow for the toiling poor, 
On Misery’s bosom nurst: 

Rich robes for ragged souls, and crowns 
For branded brows Cain-curst 

But Cherubim, with clasping wings, 
Ever about us be, 

And, happiest of God’s happy thing! 
There’s love for you and me. 


Thy lips, that kiss till death, have turn’d 
Life’s water into wine; 

Che «weet life melting thro’ thy looks, 
Hath made my life divine. 

All Love’s dear promise hath been kept, 
Since thon to me wert given; 

A ladder for my soul to climb, 
And summer up in Heaven. 


I know, dear heart! that in our lot 
May mingle tears and sorrow; 
But, Love’s rich rainbows built from tears 
To-day, with smiles to-morrow. 
The sunshine from our sky may die, 
The greenness from Life’s tree, 
But ever, ’mid the warring storm, 
Thy nest shall shelter’d be. 


I see thee! Ararat of my life, 
Smiling the waves above! 

Thou hail’st me victor in the strife, 
And beacon’st me with love. 

The world may never know, dear heart! 
What I have found in thee; 

But, tho’ nought to the world, dear heart! 
Thou’rt all the world to me. 
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THROWING DUST IN 





There are many ways in which this is done | 


—we mean throwing dust in people’s eyes. 


In all the varied walks of life, from the leaders } 
of political parties, down to the scavengers | 
who clean the streets, a certain set of indivi-} 
In} 
most cases, it is the hand of self-interest that | 
throws the dast, and persons are blinded in} 
order that they may not see the false moves | 


duals fiad especial delight in the work. 


about to be made against them. 

It generally happens that your dust-throw- 
ing fraternity are, in the end, pretty well un- 
derstood; and those who have once been blinded 
manage, at least, to keep one eye clear, and 
fixed intently upon them. In a word, throw- 
ing dust may do very well for a time, but, like 
all evil work, it has its day and its hour. In 
the end more is lost than gained. 


‘“‘Aping their better,” but without motives } 


of self-interest, and in the mere wantunness 
of ill-nacture, your street scavengers manage to 


do a pretty large share in the work of throw- } 


ing dust in people’s eyes, and their mode of 
doing it is of the most liberal character. 
the day happens to be windy, and you see one 


of this industrious fraternity approaching a, 
box, barrel, or basket of dry coal ashes, take} 
’ Soul,’’ under the Tree of Life.—Theo. Parker. 


our advice and cross the street, for the moment 
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PEOPLE'S EYES. 


eschewing all dainty regard for flag-stone. 


Tn 
all cases of this kind, we are clear in the opin- 
ion that discretion is the better part of valor, 


and practice on the rule invariably. Even a 
soiled boot is better than dust in the eyes. 
Tue Ipeat Man.—Every man has at times 
in his mind the ideal of what he should be, 
but is not. This ideal may be bigh and com- 
plete, or it may be quite low and insufficient; 
yet in all men that really seek toimprove, it is 
better than the actual character. Perhaps no 
one is satisfied with himself so that he never 
wishes to be wiser, better, and more holy. 
Man never falls so low that he can see nothing 
higher than himself. This ideal man which 
We project, as it were, out of ourselves, and 


, geek to make real—this wisdom, goodness and 


holiness, which we aim to transfer from our 
thoughts to our life—has an action more or less 
powerful on each man, rendering him dissatis- 
fied with present attainments, and restless, un- 
less he is becoming better. With some men 
it takes the rose out of the cheek, and forces 
them to wander a long pilgrimage of tempta- 
tions before they reach the delectable moun- 
tains of tranquility and find ‘‘Rest for the 
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A RACE WITH A GHOST. 


JOE DEADEROUT AT THE BRIDGE. 


4 RACE WITH A GHOST. 
A COUNTRY LEGEND. 
BY H. MILNOR KLAPP. 


“Grim reader! did you ever see a ghost?’’ 
No; but I’ve heard—’’ 

Be it known by these presents that, at this 
very identical epoch at which we flourish, the 
Valley of Branch Creek, a small tributary to 
the Perkiomen, is actually haunted by the 
ghost of a light-horseman. Such, at least, is 
the report of Squire Lederach and Doctor Hel- 
fletchtregger, who are both ready to back their 
affections—not by a wager, they are much too 
chary of pence for that—but by the legend 
which I'm about to relate. I shall give it ver- 
batim et literatim, as we used to say at school, 
word for word, without the least flush of color- 
ing—in fact, just as they are willing to vouch 
it occurred. 

The light-horseman, who is nevertheless 
> Weighty enough to engage the serious attention 
» of these worthy citizens, is, it seems, fond of 
galloping, on a moonlight night, from one 
ridge of hills to the other, but is most fre- 
quently met with in the middle of the valley, 
| near a spot where an old, ruinous bridge 
| crosses the creek. The Doctor had previously 
> encountered him more than once on the roads, 
when paying a late visit to a patient, on a 


calm Summer night, and, if his word is to be 
taken in testimony, had trotted his ancient 
Rosinante—which not “the buried majesty of 
Denmark’” itself could frighten out of her pace 
—side by side with the phantom’s nag, in 
quite a sociable yet silent way. He describes 
the ghost as a tall man, dressed in a trooper’s 
uniform, rather worse for the wear, and 
mounted on a very pale steed, which, pro- 
bably, in the flesh, had been a dark, iron gray. 
The ghost’s face is almost concealed by his 
white beard and mustache, but he sits his 
horse in true military style, and wears a long 
sword at his side, and holsters at his saddle- 
bow. On his head is a brass-mounted helmet, 
with a white horsehair plume hangi:g oves 
the left shoulder. Of course, he never speak, 
unless spoken to, and then replies in a gruffr 
hollow voice, challenging you to ride a race 
with him for a quart of schnaps. Nobody 
had been bold enough to take up the goblin's 
challenge, heretofore, but wild Joe Deaderout 
had often boasted, over his cups, that if he 
ever had the fortune to hear the offer made, 
and was allowed odds in the race, he would 
not ‘*back down.” Those who knew Joe best 
said he would keep his word, inasmuch as he 
had never been known to fear anything but 
hard work, from the time he was able to face 
the turkey-cock and turn the flank of the 
gander. 
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However, it was just after a severe political many faints, had now gone dead in earnest: 
contest in the township of Lower Salford, that, the Doctor was too much occupied in keeping 
one night, as the Doctor laid his head on his | his seat for the first mile, to denounce his ab. 
pillow, and under feint of a severe spell of ‘duction as strongly as he could have wished, 
somnotalgia—the meaning of which he was)and Joe was too much excited at his success 
slow to render, but which he had often made | to listen; so, on—on they went in a cloud of 
use of before to ensure a good rest, being, as} dust, while a thunderstorm, which had been 
he honestly declared, subject to attacks of this brewing all the evening over Stone Hill, was 
mysterious disease—just, I repeat, as he was' now coming up in the rear, like a thousand 
slipping into a sound sleep, a sharp clatter of race horses—until on the rise of a second hil! 
hoofs on the road before his house, instantly | the mare suddenly shyed by a clump of cedars 
succeeded by a tremendous pounding at the —Joe pulled her with a jerk—and lo! there was 
door, and a shout like a warwhoop, caused the light-horseman’s ghost, mounted on his 
him to leap out of bed with angry alacrity. _—_ pale steed, and in the very act of making 4 

“It’s wild Joe, and nobody else,” thought | military salute. 
he. ‘Hang the rascal! ifI don’t answerhim,; ‘Der duyvil!”’ exclaimed Joe, and dashed 
he'll storm the village, and beat the door in. | his heavy heels against the mare's side; but 
Hillo! was ischt?” he inquired, raising the though in general, as quick on the spring as 1 
window. ; steel-trap, she now refused to budge a foot. 

‘Was ischi?” echoed Joe, ‘‘yaw—well,) The light-horseman also reined in on Joe's 
that’s a good one; der duyfil ischt to pay—the' right side, where he sat stiffly in the saddle, 
grosdaddy is gone dodt.” looking steadily at the two awe-stricken spe 

«“Yaw—well; if he is dead, what do you'cimens of mortality with his dim yet fiery 
want with me?” said the Doctor, in some eyes. 
wrath. “Der duyvil!”’ ejaculated Joe again, despe- 

To this challenge to metaphysical discus- rately digging into the mare's ribs, while the 
sion, wild Joe made no reply, but, raising an-' Doctor muttered some half forgotten German 
other Indian shout, pitched into the pannels prayer. The beast was too frightened to stir, 
with hands and feet as if resolute to effect aj and the ghost remained where he was a: 
breach. This crude sort of reasoning, how-| steadily as an iron statue. Joe now grew 
ever, was very intelligible to the Doctor, and, desperate, and spoke out like a perfect dread- 
accordingly, to save his door from a compound | nought, as he was, though his voice quivered. 
fracture which might baffle a consultation of “| say, mister—so much—gvot abend, was du 
carpenters, and his reputation from serious | wansche? The old man’s gone dodt—” 
scandal, he desired Joe to desist, and he would ++Rat the old man!’’ said the ghost in a hol- 
dress and come down. low voice; *‘I’ll ride you a race to the bridge 

‘Be quick then,” answered Joe, and forth- | for a quart of brandywine, the liquor to be le!t 
with began to try his hand in a coquetish way in a stone jug at the east end of the bridge, to 
at the posts of the porch,,partly to relieve his} morrow, at midnight, if I win.” 
impatience, and partly to give the beleagured; «And how if you lose?”’ said Joe, mindful of 
disciple of Galen a hint, that however slow he his former boast, and determined, though his 
might be at labor or at driving a bargain, he | hair stood straight, not ‘to be backed down.” 
was strongly in favor of quick work and short, «In that case,” answered the light-horse 
truces that night. ‘man, in the same church-yard tone, ‘‘you'll 

At last the door slowly opened, and, ‘‘Well, | find a stone jug of the right sort, on the last 
Joe,’’ said the Doctor, in an apprehensive, in- | step of the Devil's staircase,wat the same 
quiring sort of way. (hour.”’ 

“It's not well—so get your saddle-bags and) «What odd's will you give me?” said Deade 
jump on my mare.” rout, settling himself for a start, while the 

«But what is the use,’’ said the Doctor, “if Doctor’s teeth chattered audibly. 
the old man is gone?”’ “To the foot of the hill, as you carry double 

Bat Joe disdained to parley now that the! weight, and no more,” said the ghost; ‘but 
object of his journey was before him. He’ you must be quick, or the storm will drench 

shed into the office, where he had been a you.” 
nae times before, and returning with the ‘Agreed,’ said Joe Deaderout, whose wild 
infallible saddle-bags, threw them across his ' humor was now fairly afloat; hang the storm! 
mare's neck; then catching up the Doctor in I'll start at the first thunder-clap.” 
spite of his struggles, he orgy deposited him: ‘You won't have to wait long,” replied the 
in the saddle, jumped up behind him, and’ ghost; “here it comes!”’ 
tearing the halter strap from the post, dashed ‘Here's for it!"’ shouted Joe; “ha—y!” 
off through the village at a gallop, to the dis-: The Doctor grasped the mane—the mare 
may of a dozen faces, which were by this time snorted and sprung forward, just as the dust 
thrust forth from as many windows. ‘and leaves came flying past in a cloud—the 

On they went, helter skelter, down the hill lightning glared in a broad, vindictive gleam 
towards the farm of old Deaderout, who, ac-' around them, and a peal of thunder, fit to 
cording to Joe’s estimate of mortality, after stun a monument, broke over their heads in 
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one rattling roar. Away they went on the, brain, the man was hailed by the Doctor, who 
wings of the storm-wind—dust—leaves—drops | had managed to craw! upon the bridge, but 
of rain—men and horse in one mad whirl; at! was too severely bruised by his involuntary 
the foot of the hill, the Doctor turned her} somerset to move a step further. Joe was, 
head, and distinctly saw, by the light of a se- ) with difficulty, awakened from his long swoon, 
cond flash, the pale steed coming after them at | and the twain placed in the wagon, and driven 
a terrible pace—through the air, as it seemed, back to the village, which was speedily agape 
her fore feet nearly on @ line with his phantom | with wild Joe’s wondrous tale. In spite of 
frame, and the white plume streaming out be-} the Doctor’s hints, he persisted in spreading 
hind, like the very signal of doom. The}the whole truth. Sooth to say, the story flew 
sight restored his voice in a twinkling: perhaps | far and wide, until, as the Doctor had antici- 
there was something in the picture which his} pated, after the ninth day the public fever had 
excited imagination conceived to be slightly abated and re-action took place. In fact, 
pro essional. many in the township, not excluding the doc- 

“Hurrah, Joe!” he shouted; ‘‘never say die} tor at the other end of the valley, did not hesi- 
—pay it into her sides—repeat the dose—} tate to avow their private belief that the ghost 
stronger still, my boy—if we reach the bridge } was all stuff; what sort of stuff was not dis- 
first we'/d win.” tinctly set forth; but it was slily hinted that 

But Joe needed no exhortations, and the ‘the race arose out of Joe’s and the Doctor's 
game old mare, laying her ears back like a} exuberant joy at the recent success of their po- 
regular turf horse, fairly flew. Up asteep hill: litical schemes. One fact, however, must not 
they dashed and down the holbow, scattering; be forgotten. A stone-jug, full of the host's 
the mud right and left as the wind suddenly | best brandy-wine, the lost stake, was duly de- 
ell, and the rain came down in a solid sheet, posited by Joe upon the bridge, at the hour ap- 
illumined by the vivid glare of the lightning. : pointed, and the next morning it was gone. 

The Doctor looked round again, and lo! the 
white steed was gaining ground. a 
“Double the dose, Joe,’ he exclaimed, with, T]]R POULTRY-YARD IN ITS 
frenzied anxiety, ‘he’s coming up—don't } GLORY 
scruple—desperate case!’’ snat : 
“Neck or nothing now!” ejaculated Joe, as See engraving. 
he caught a glimpse of the poplars by the old aa 
bridge—“ha—y!”’ Our artist makes a fine display of the poul- 
‘‘“Ha—y!” echoed the goblin voice of the try-yard and its feathered denizens. In the 
trooper close behind him, and the mare, by a background we see the poultry-house, sur- 
frantic bound, as suddenly increased the dis- mounted witha steepledevoted to tame pigeons. 
tance between them. In the foreground, to the left, is the restless, 
“Good!’’ said the Doctor, “he lost twenty fidgetty, Guinea-fowl, never easy and quiet; 
feet and more by that shout; repeat the dose, but always on the rapid move, like some ner- 
Joe, try it again.”’ vous old maid on a washing day. Near her 
“Ha—y!” shouted Joe; and ‘“‘ha—y!’’ the are the little bantams with feathered heels, and 
dismally prolonged echo came back to him; the an important little strut, like a very short 
ghost was plainly dropping behind. At that man trying to look tall. One of the pair is in 
critical moment, Joe knew that the bridge the act of crowing, while the other is picking 
was not fifty yards ahead. Another eildritch up a grain of corn. 
shout and desperate plunge—the Doctor was | Next to them is a pair of white Dorking 
straining his eyes for another flash, and Joe’s fowls. The male is really a splendid fellow; 
blood warming up into triumph at the thought and has some show of right in his proud air 
of beating a ghost on a horse race of his own and fierce attitude. The madam stands duti- 
making—when just as a stride or two would fully near him, and looks in the same direc- 
have hurled them on the bridge, and decided tion with her husband, as wives should. 
the contest, a glare of light and a crash broke Behind the male Dorking, isa noble speci- 
directly overthem—the light-horseman shot past men of the Turkey, in our opinion, one of the 
in the blaze—the mare shyed and stood still— richest gifts of the New World to the Old. 
the Doctor flew over her head, down the bank, Behind the turkey is a Malay fowl, a very 
and Joe Deaderout, after retaining his seat serviceable species, as good poultry-raisers 
for a single moment, as seen in the picture, know. Beyond him is the fowl called, by 
reeled in the saddle, and fell heavily to the courtesy, Silver Pheasant, with his beautiful 
earth. markings and fine dashy crest. 

The morning sun was above the horizon,and Over all, towers the peacock, pride of the 
the birds were singing cheerily on the boughs, poultry-yard, observed of all observers, and 
when a farmer, coming down the road on his consciously superior to all the common herd of 
wagon, discovered Joe still lying in the mud, | barn-door birds. = 
and the mare feeding by the fence. While; When we go to live in the country, commend 
staring at this unwonted sight, with visions of | us to just such a well appointed poultry yard 
foot-pads aud blunderbusses flitting in his‘ as this. 
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Ss" ofcorn. Next this centre there was a curved 
~ | space of a yellow flame color. To this suc- 
ceeded another curved space of nearly the sime 
dark cast as the centre, very evenly bounded 
‘on each side, and tinged with a faint blue 
green. The exterior exhibited a rainbow cir- 
‘clet, only its tints were less vivid, their boun- 
| daries were not so well defined, and the whole, 
‘instead of forming part of a perfect circle, ap- 
fs AY peared like the end of concentric ellipsis, 
Va i | whose transverse axis was perpendicular to the 
¢ ay ee { horizon. The mist lay thick upon the surface of 
Ni | ‘ themeadows: the observer was standing near its 
bail ‘margin, and gradually the scene became fainter 
LUNAR RAINBOW. ‘and faded away.as he entered into it. A 
-— | similar fog bow was seen by Captain Parry 
The principles which account for the forma- | during his attempt to reach the North Pole by 
tion of the rainbow explain the appearance of; means of boats and sledges, with five arches 
beautiful irridescent arches which have occa- | formed within the main one, and all beauti- 

sionally been observed during the prevalence | fully colored. 
of mist and sunshine. Mr. Cochin describes a} he iris lunaris. or lunar rainbow, is a much 
spectacle of this kind, noticed from an eminence rarer object than the solar one. It frequently 
that overlooked some low meadow-grounds, in | consists of a uniformly white arch, but it has 
a direction opposite to that of the sun, which | often been seen tinted, the colors differing only 
was shining very brightly. a thick mist resting | in intensity from those caused by the direct 
upon the landscape in front. At about the | solar illuminations. Aristotlestates that he was 
distance of half a mile from each other and | the first observer of this interesting spectacle, 
incurvated, like the lower extremities of the | and that he only saw two in the course of fifty 
common rainbow, two places of peculiar bright- | years: but it must have been repeatedly wit 
ness were seen in the mist. They seemed to | nessed, without a record having been made of 

rest on the ground, were continued as high as | the fact. 

the fog extended, the breadth being nearly half; Thoresby relates an account received from & 
as much more as that of the rainbow. In the) friend, of an observation of the bow fixed by 
middle between these two places, and on the! the moon in the clouds. while travelling in the 
same horizontal line, there was a colored ap-| Peak of Derbyshire. She had then passed the 
pearance, whose base subtended an angle of} full about twenty-four hours. The evening bad 
about 12 degrees, and whose interior parts) been rainy: but the clouds had dispersed, and 
were thus variegated. The centre was dark,) the moon was shining very clearly. This lunar 
as if made‘by the shadow of some object re-| iris was more remarkable than that observed 
sembling in size and shape an ordinary sheaf) by Dr. Plot, of which there is an account m 
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PARHELIA, OR MOCK SUNS. 413 


his History of Oxford, that being only of a 
white color, but this bad all the hues of the 
solar rainbow, beautiful and distinct, but; 
Mr. Bucke remarks upon having had 
the good fortune to witness several, two of 
which were perhaps as fine as were ever wit- 
nessed in any country. The first formed an | 
arch over the vale of Usk. The moon hung 
over the Blorenge; a dark cloud was suspended 
over Myarth; the river murmured over beds of 


fainter. 


stones, and a bow, illumined by the moon, 
stretched from one side of the vale to another. 
The second was seen from the castle overlook- 
ing the Bay of Carmarthen, forming a regular 
semi-circle over the river Towy. It was in 4 
moment of vicissitude; and the fancy of the 
observer willingly reverted to the various sooth- 
ing associations under which sacred authority 
unfolds the emblem and sign of a merciful 
covenant vouchsafed by a beneficent Creator. 





=— 


PARHELIA, OR MOCK SUNS. 


Mock suns, in the vicinity of the real orb, 
are due to the same cause as haloes, which ap- 
pear in connection with them. Luminous cir- 
cles, or segments, crossing one another, pro- 
duce conspicuous masses of light by their 
united intensities, and the points of intersection 
appear studded with the solar image. This is 
a meteorological rarity in our latitude, but a 
very frequent spectacle in the arctic climes. In 
Iceland, during the severe winter of 1615, it is 
related that the sun, when seen, was always 
accompanied by two, four, five, and even nine 
of these illusions. Captain Parry describes a 
remarkably gorgeous appearance, during his 
winter sojourn at Melville Island, which con- 
tinued from noon until six o'clock in the even- 
ing. It consisted of one complete halo, 45 de- 
grees in diameter, with segments of several 
others, displaying in parts the colors of the 
rainbow. Besides these, there was another 
perfect ring of a pale white color, which went 
right round the sky, parallel with the horizon, 
and at a distance from it equal to the sun’s al- 
titude; and a horizontal band of white light 
appeared passing through the sun. 
band and the inner halo cut each other, there 
were two parhelia, and another close to the 
horizon, directly under the sun, which formed 
the most brilliant part of the spectacle, being 
exactly like the sun, slightly obscured by a 
thin cloud at his rising or setting. A drawing 


Where the . 


of this parhelion is given by Captain Parry, 
who remarks upon having always observed 
such phenomena attended with a little snow 
falling, or rather small spicula or fine crystals 
ofice. The angular forms of the crystals de- 
termine the rays of light in different directions, 
and originate the consequent visual variety. 
We have various observations of parhelia seen 
in different parts of Europe, which im a less 
enlightened age excited consternation, and 
were regarded as portentous. Matthew Paris 
relates in his history:—‘‘A wonderful sight was 
seen in England, A. D. 1233, April 8, in the 
fifth year of the reign of Henry IIT., and lasted 
from sunrise till noon. At the same time on 
the &th of April, about one o'clock, in the bor- 
ders of Herefordshire and Worcestershire, be- 
sides the true sun, there appeared in the sky 
four mock suns of a red color; also a certain 
large circle of the color of crystal, about two 
feet broad, which encompassed all England as 
it were. There went out semicircles from the 
side of it, at whose intersection the four mock 
suns were situated, the true sun being in the 
East, and the air very clear. And because this 
monstrous prodigy cannot be described by 
words, I have represented it by a scheme, 
which shows immediately how the heavens 
were circled. The appearance was painted in 
this manner by many people, for the wonder- 


‘ ful novelty of it.” 
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THE STORMY PETREL. 


This little wanderer of the deep is seen ‘single white egg on a little grass which has 
nearly all over the Atlantic Ocean, and is well been previously carried into the hole. The 
known, under the name of Mother Carey’s:nest is made in June, and by the beginning of 
Chicken, to every seaman. By this brave but’ August the young are able to follow their pa- 
ignorant class of men, these harmless little rents out to sea. Besides the present species, 
birds are often regarded with prejudice, as there are two others, which greatly resemble 
ominous precursors of a storm. They follow it in appearance, found on our coasts. Al 
the vessel for many successive days, picking three sometimes associate in the same flock, 
up every morsel of animal matter which hap- and are indiscriminately named Stormy Petrels 
pens to be thrown overboard. A number of and Mother Carey’s Chickens. 
them will sometimes scramble for the same bit —_ 
of food, suddenly checking their flight, whirl- PURITY. 
ing down to the water, balancing themselves 
on their wings, and pattering along the sur-. This is an indispensable requisite to a good 
face with their feet. ‘There is something character. Purity of thought, of speech, of 
cheerful and amusing,” says Mr. Nuttall, ‘in conduct, should be scrupulously adhered to by 
the sight of these little voyaging flocks, every man who desires a fair reputation. Ah’ 
steadily following after the vessel, so light and how many there are who call themselves gen- 
unconcerned, across the dreary ocean. During tlemen, honorable men, men of character and 
a gale, it is truly interesting to witness their standing, who are guilty of offences against 
intrepidity and address. Unappalled by the purity, which ought to exclude them from the 
storm that strikes terror into the breast of the society of the respectable and virtuous. How 
mariner, they are seen coursing wildly and ra- many young men, whothink themselvesfit com- 
pidly over the waves, descending their sides, pany for the amiable, and pure, and lovely of the 
then mounting with the breaking surge which | othersex, who ought not to beallowed to breathe 
threatens to burst over their heads; sweeping the same air with our daughters and sisters, 
through the hollow waves, as in a sheltered and who would not be, if they were thoroughly 
valley, and, again mounting with the rising‘ known by the community generally, as they 
billow, they trip and = sportively and se-; are by a few. How many who, in the presence 
curely on the surface of the roughest sea, defy-: of women in our social circles, will flatter and 
ing the horrors of the ocean, and, like magic ‘compliment, with the most obesequious mabi- 
beings, seem to take delight in braving over-  festations of respect, and in the most insinuat- 
whelming dangers.”’ ing manner, who, among their male associates, 

From the constant appearance of these birds will speak of women in the most disrespectful 
at sea, at all times of the year, the sailors and insulting manner, with gross familiarity 
have an opinion that they do not, like ordinary and unblushing coarseness. When I hear 4 
and respectable birds, breed on land, but that young man indulging in coarse and depreciating 
they hatch their egg beneath their wings, while expressions toward the female sex, or making 
sitting on the water. This species of petrel, them the subject of some vulgar allusion, or 
however, was found, by Mr, Audubon, breed- | indecent double entendré, I put a mark upon 
ing in great numbers on some small islands ; him as not to be trusted. The highest respect 
near Nova Scotia. They form burrows in the | and consideration for woman, is a mark of & 
sand, often more than two feet deep, and lay a noble character. 
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OUR BABY MAY. 


Ma. Epiror:—Among other things of inte- 
rest, which [ found in the April number of your 
Home Magazine, was a sweet little piece of 
poetry, headed ‘Baby May.” I fully appre- 
ciated every line of it, for I, too, have a baby 
May, who is the ‘‘Angel of our Household,” 
and who has called forth similar feelings from 
her mother’s heart. I send you the following 
lines, not because of their merit, but because 
I would thus acknowledge to you the interest 
[take in reading your Magazine. 
cuse what errors you may find, as it is quitea 
new thing for me to rhyme: 


When the wintry winds were swelling, 
Around our quiet happy dwelling, 
Came a tender little creature 
From the world of endless day; 
Claiming love in fullest measure, 
Which we gave to the sweet treasure, 
With the name of Florence May. 


And, when came soft April showers, 
Giving life to Spring’s first flowers, 
None surpassed this bud of ours, 
**So we fondly say;’’ 
With her brow of lily whiteness, 
Her blue eye of Heaven’s own brightness, 
Baby May. 


When with music woods were ringing, 
Waters gushing, songsters singing, 
Joy to every bosom bringing, 
All the Summer day; 
Sweeter far the songs she brought us, 
Than of birds, or gushing waters, 
Baby May. 


Soon came Autumn’s voices. sighing, 
While upon the cold earth, lying, 
Summer’s bloom was fading, dying, 
Hastening to decay; 
Then a gale which chilled the fiowers, 
Breathed upon this bud of ours, 
Baby May. 


Rude December’s blasts came swelling, 

Future lonely hours foretelling, 

Light seemed fading from our dwelling 
Fast away; 

Paler grew her cheek, and paler, 

Till we felt that life must fail her, 
Baby May. 


But, there came a voice from Heaven, 
Peace unto our hearts was given, 
Darkness from our home was driven, 
Night was changed to day, 
Angel forms were bending o’er her, 
God had sent them to restore her, 


Baby May. 


Now, her childish voice is sounding, 

Now, her merry laugh resounding, 

While her little heart is bounding 
Wild with play. 

Life with all its scenes of pleasure, 

Must be dark without this treasure 
Baby May. 


OUR BABY MAY.—ENDURANCE. 


Please ex- | 


just to show that we possess them. 


When these mother’s arms caress her, 
And to my fond bosom press her, 
Prayers I breathe, for Him to bless her 
Through life’s day, 
Who, in loving kindness gave her, 
: dave from sin, from sorrow save her, 


; Baby May. E. S. P. 
INDURANCE. 
Oh! we are querulous dheateres Little less 


Then al! things can suffi-e to make us happy; 
And little more than nothing is encugh 

To discontent us —Coleridge 

; Itis astonishing to note how much wisdom, 
} truth, eloquence, can often be compressed into 
‘a few little lines. 

Those which you have just read are mean in 
amount, but ponderous in import. They are 
like an antique ring, set with diamonds, whose 
worth is almost fabulous. They impress like 
& picture, and convince like a sermon. 

Thus it is with us. Covetous, yearning, 
ambitious, grasping, impious, we would seize 
upon the whole riches of earth—had but our 
puny hands the power—and make them iribu- 
tary to our comfort and luxury. We snatch 
away the mitre and the crown—we would tear 
off the robe and the cowl: content to be our 
own rulers, our own priests, our own dis- 
pensers. And all this time we forget that the 
toll which is taken at the gate of Paradise 
is something besides gold. 

The most opulent—as a general principle— 
are the most unhappy. Gain begets restless- 

fear—distrust. The rich man’s coffers 
are full of sorrows. ‘‘What if I lose it?’’ 


ness 


is 


his constant query; a query that haunts his 
mind by day and by night—that rings in his urn 
ear amid bis diurnal duties, and perches upon 
his pillow when itis dark. And yet, with all 


these discomforts, we sigh and plan for more 


Again—trifles of annoyance chafe us to mad- 
ness. “Little more than nothing’’ throws us 


into a fever of discontent, and often of anger. 
We cannot brook the slightest attrition with 
trial—we cannot endure the momentary pre- 
sence of a disappointment. We choose a path 
of blossoms—and the scratch of a single thorn 
maddens us to desperation. We demand only 
the easy and delightful—for their opposite we 
have no endurance. We seek to emulate Cleo- 
patra, and dissolve pearls in our drinking-cups, 
Heavens! 
but how men, now-a-days, do run away with 
themselves. 

It is time that the wings of reflection were 
unfettered. They have been bound and cramp- 
ed too long. The bird brings much prey in its 
talons, when its flights are unrestrained. 

They are truly wise. who, when the dan- 


; gerous proclivities of the heart and mind are 


pointed out, do straightway appropriate the 
admonitions, and abide therein. He who 
walks along the rocky margin of the precipice, 


| because he will walk there, shall, at last, come 


to destruction. —Buffalo Express. 
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~ EVENING PRAYERS OF CHILDREN. 


It is the bour when babes with angels speak. And then they sleep. Ah! peaceful cradle sleep! 
"se * * All young children, with bent; Oh! childhood’s hallowed prayer! religion dee; 
knees, Of love, not fear, in happiness expressed! 
Eyes raised to Heaven, and small hands folded | So the young bird, when done its twilight lay 
fair, Of praise, folds peacefully at shut of day 
Say at the self-same hour the self-same prayer. Its head beneath its wing, and sinks to rest 
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SPORTS OF CHILDREN. 








































LILLIEN; OR, THE FIRST WATCH. 





Ll LLI EN: () . € H Kh Ir I R 3 T Never yet had doubt arisen 
ser In fair Lillien’s trusting nature— 
WATCH. Fond, confiding, full and free, 
Was the love of that meek creature. 
BY ELIZABETH JESSUP EAMES But a strange and solemn boding 
Gradually now steals o’er her; 
‘Wo for the watcher!’ While some vague and unknown evil 


All that Raphael ever dreamed of Rises silently before her! 


In his search for grace and beauty, Is his way beset with peril? this her anxious oft 
Radiates in those faultless features, enquiring, 
Full of lofty love and duty; But no lightest word brings answer to her 
Full of gentleness and goodness— spirit’s fond desiring! 
J Pe as illien’s b and holy 
Bh me ~~ om Saale * : pt g Lonely Lillien' darker— heavier 
Now a thought of melancholy! _ Grows the earth and sky around her, 
While the soft angelic mouth tells of a nature Wot r her—a shadow deeper i 
trusting, tender, han the shades of night surround her! 
Though the shadow of some trouble seems it Still despair and desperate faith 


rot ae hie ratnrn reanine 

sorrowfal to render! _ Wa ch for return are keeping, 

Till iz hope lessness she yields 
But one little month since Lillien l'o a Jong and weary weeping; 

Piteously she asks herself—“Wherefore am I 


thus neglected?’ 


look the bridal vow upon her 


Full of manly gifts and graces, 











Seemed the soul of him who won her Sudden fear, unwonted rising, is as suddenly re- 
All fair hopes of happiness lected. 
e cel I iin possesses hd 
rhe veirk iz tl ng soteng “ hich made Moon and stars have d ed away 
Her life’s de wht and blessi g, BF the firmament above her- 
} \ nest grace he stood, that happy hour, Cool t ga es go by, me 
eh I at length, 1s over! 
Henceforth her comforter and friend, sh “— him coming 
weal wo betide her. How ilse quickens! 
Ab! A rawback now? 
Ever and anon sw eeps Lillien Vhat dim vapor thickens 
Back a mass of golden tresses; Round r sight, alas! a Arst expertence is before 
Close her dainty, 8now-white ear, ner. 
Co the lattice pane she presses Oh, God! be kind'—once more to hope and con- 
She has sat beside that casement, fidence restore her! 


rill the twilight turn’d to even, , a , 
Slowly, sadly, broke the knowledge 


» by v.) } t . 
one by one, the stars 
I nen, ar d in a calmer leisure; 


Beam torth on the brow of Heaven. 





Wide she parts the creeping flower-vines with But that first r ight-watch might well 
her ¢« r, trembling fingers; : fhe woes of years outmeasure 
Pushing back the wreathed rose-sprays, where A cay oft makes a destil V> 
the silver moonlight |i gers. ro e lives in but little; 
z Poor Li lien was doomed to prove 
Far into the silent midnight, Her strongest hope most brittle: 
Lillien’s restless glances wander For fatal was the treth she learn’d—* The wine- 
With intense a xlety, cup wes his failing!’ 
For her strain’d eye seeth yonder, But common words these—yet they made her 
Something through the tree-shades moving sum of life’s bewailing! 


Cheek is flush’d, and heart is beating! 
Life no misery knoweth like this 


Vice, with other vices blended; 
; 


While unto herself she keeps 
lenderly one name repeating’ : 
Soon will be forgot—forgiven—what, but now, Goa help u e disappointed or ©, wi 
so sorely griev’d her Whose dream on earth is ended! 
Wo! for human love and hope—the distance 


hath deceiv’d her! Wratis a Lerrer?—This question is an- 
swered by a poet, thus happily: 





Lillien’s cheek is flushing— fading 
Sadly move the hours and slow ly, What is a letter? Let affection tell!— 

Still her vigil lone she keepeth A tongue that speaks for those who absent 
With a patient love ever lowly. dwell; 

Heavily the silken lashes ‘ A silent language uttered to the eye, 


Fall upon those eyes so heavy, Which envious distance would in vain deny; 
Watch-worn her poor head reclines; A link to bind where circumstances part, 
Darker grows the night—more dreary— | A nerve of feeling stretched trom heart to heart, 
Faint and fitful gleams the taper, like the hope | Formed to convey, like an electric chain, 
within her bosom; Ihe mystic flash,—the lightning of the brain— 
But her trust in love sustains her—love! thou And thrill at once, through its remotest link, 
tender, tenderest blossom! The throb of passion, by a drop of ink. 


Vor. ILI.—No. 6. 2 
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SUABIAN PARSONAGES. 


{:ANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 





A parsonage—what a sweet word for Sua- 
bian ears! There are parsons everywhere, it 
is true, and in other countries, too—they very 
likely do not dwell in caverns; but still I think 
that the real parsonages are only to be found 
in Suabia. 

The word “‘parsonage’’ has an almost magic 
charm for every heart of a maiden, though it 
beat in the rost elegant circles. The house 

elf need not be very modern nor superb, 
only right cosy, with a garden in front, and a 
grass plat behind, over which a quiet, green 
path leads to the church; and through the 
windows decorated with flower- pots, the plea- 
sant lamp-light must shine, in the gleam of 
which the parson reads to his lady- love. 

All parsonages, it is true, do not bear such 
a romantic character, and you must pardon me, 
if in introducing you to them, I should be 
obliged to show you some shady sides between 
the sunny ones. 

B i let the first that we enter bea right good 
and dear one; one which I guard in a thankful 
remembrance in my memory, and on whi th | 
love to dwell in myimagination. Jn thinking 
for a name with which to head it, I cannot find 
a more suitable one than 

THE CHEERFUL PARSONAGE. 

Cheerful it certainly it was. It is painted 
of such a bright yellow color, and high up in 
the village, that you can see it from a great 
distance, promising a friendly reception to 
the numerous guests from the neighboring 
towns. And if you pass over the mossy old 
graveyard which now serves as a sporting pla x 
for the young and the chicken, } Ww cheerfully 


it looks at you, surrounded with its clean yard 
A tall walnut treeis at its right hand, s 
clos ly embracing the house, that you can pluck 
its fruit from the windows; @ spacious garden 
stretches away wor s the left, the green trees 
and bushes of which look inquisitively over 
the lowly yard buildings which are inhabited 
by the chicken of the house. With friendly 
barking and wagging of his tail, Ayor, the 
faithful dog of the house comes to meet you, 
and announces you to his master. A perfec- 
tion of a dog he was; an ugly animal in one 
sense, but he seemed to have imbibed of the 
hospitable nature of the house, and jumped up 
t every guest from mere pleasure. We chil- 
dren could certainly never forgive his eating 
gooseberries like a man, but otherwise he was 
our good friend. 

Poor Ayor! He had to give up his life as a 
dog-visitation, although the only crime of 
which his clever soul was guilty, consisted in 
his being eight years old. 

But we cannot stay in the yard, let us enter 
the house. The first story consists of a large 
and high hall, in which, for the delight of the 


children, a large swing is hanging. In this accord. Even before the domestic management 
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hall a beautifully painted verse adorns the wal] 
decorated with green pine-twigs. With th 
the villagers welcomed their pastor years ag, 
at his coming. 

Now we will m unt the stairs, from the t 
of which the friendly voice of the housew} 
has already bid us welcome, and step in ¢ 
large dwelling room, which answers for vari 
purposes, and combines in it the uses of 
parlor, study, dining-room and sitting-room, 
At the window th: te ly form of the THIN istey 
was leaning, shrouded in a thi 
smoke, whence a pleasant hue of a blue; 
color diffused over the rest of the room. J] 
was a steady and persevering smoker, ( passi 
ate is not the word fora man of his 
and sedate demeanor; ) emitting his y por as 
as the day was Jong. Once only in an how 
deepest distress I saw his pipe extinguist 
Now, however, he puts it aside for a mome 
order to bid his guests, with a loud and fu)! 
voice, welcome. 

All superfluous clothing having been dis 
pensed with, we sit right cosily around 
round table, and I should like to know 
that would not have felt comfortable ti 
Every one felt himself safe from all run 
and noise. and each enjoyed the simple rey 
of coffee, butter, and fresh fruit, so mu 
as if he had expressly come here for the sa 
this fruit. 

No wonder that every one felt so easy he 
for all guests, young ar sd ld, were welcome 
all times, and there is no more pleasant ar 


' 
NncK cl ud 


grave hal 


heart-warming feeling than that of bei 
welcome guest. You did not need to be aft 
when pulling the bell, that you would ca 
forth a violent opening a hutting of doors 


a loud conference in the kitchen before the d 
was open. 

Saturday even, that day of domestic trial and 
discomfort, that awful purgatory before t 
entrance to the rey Sabbath, had los 


its acrimony in the cl parsonage, 
which reason it was n strongly visited , 
that particular day. And not only in clear 
daylight, the cheerfal parsonage received 
visitations, but it was also the goal for roman- ' 
tic moonlight excursions in bright winter 
nights, and acup of warm tea and sweet cakes f 
were relished with great appetite by these late ; 
comers. j 
The minister's wife was none of the over- ‘ 


busy women, although she administered tb t 
financial department of house with great I 
prudence and economy; ber delicate health also y 
would have objected to brisk and ceaseless § 
movements; for which reason the parsonage t 
never made that painful impression, as if all s 
the people in the house were killing themselves, 
in order to make some coffee. —e was no 0 
disappearance of the lady of the house for i 
whole hours, interrupted only by a short and r 
breathless reappearance for a few minutes; but a 
all things went on as quietly as of their own t 
b 
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vassed into the hands of the daughter, Mrs. 
yee (as the German’s say) sat quietly 
among her friends, with her red knitting bas- 
ket, knitting a slowly progressing stocking, 
and listening attentively to her guests. On 
the other hand, she had her beaming eyes con- 
stantly fixed upon her husband, who was in 
her eyes the ne plus ultra of male beauty and 
symmetry, while he, on the other side, could 
not image anything more pleasing and per- 
fect than his wife. Whether they appeared 
so to the eyes of other people, does not mat- 
ter. Enough, that they themselves felt blessed 
in that belief. From the unfading happiness 
of this pair also, which filled them both with 
inmost satisfaction, an atmosphereof peace and 
happiness breathed upon every one that ap- 
proached them. ; 

A study the parson did not want. He en- 
ioyed one for two whole days, but he could no 
stand it any longer. 

“Why should I be elsewhere, when I can be 
with you?” he said to his wife. 

Since that time he established himself with 
his pipes and books (in both of which he was 
not very luxurious) in the only dwelling room, 
near his wife, and neither his mind nor his 
office have suffered in consequence, He has 
certainly not hatched out a new system of 
philos yphy, nor has he studied Sanscrit and 
the Chaldean language, but he was a very in- 
telligent man for all, and had a sound judg- 
ment of his own in all matters that were witb- 
in the reach of science and of life. 

His passion, besides smoking, was a game of 
chess; it was just the thing for his good, quiet 
old nature to look at the chess-board a whole 
half an hour, puffing away, ere he set his men 
in motion. Now and then he happened to be 
a little distracted, and thus he once entered a 
large company with a broom instead of his 
cane in his hand, with which he had cleaned 
his boots before the door. I can still see his 
astonished physiognomy, when he found his 





courteous greeting retaliated by aloud la r. 

The homilies and private audiences which the 
pastor gave to his peasants in their various cir- 
cumstances of life, could only gain by the silent 
presence of the pastor’s wife, who, knowing all 
about all things, inserted now and then the 
right word in the proper place; particularly 
zealous was she, when a husband was to be 
shown his duties, or a wife to be admonished 
to be patient and gentle. The pastor's ser- 
mons, which he never studied—of which his 
wife was very proud—glowed with the fire of 
simple truth, and never missed their aim; often 
they hit even much better than the best studied 
speeches. 

The congregation lay very much at the heart 
of its pastor and his wife, and they regarded 
it with almost the same predilection with whict 
parents look at their child, with all his virtues 
and failings, and they never could bear it when 
— village was run down in the neighbor- 

ood 
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It is an undeniable fact that individual vil- 
lages and communities, like entire nations and 
provinces, have their peculiar character, which 
gives rise to the many vexations and even 
bloody encounters between two neighboring 
villages. The village, also, in which the 
cheerful parsonage was situated—we will cal! 
it Vinedorf—was far-famed for the indusiry 
and economy of its inhabitants. They seemed 
to be able almost to make two days of one. 
Whenever there was unfavorable time for hay- 
ing or harvesting, and when the whole crop in 
the neighborhood was destroyed, the Vine- 
dorfians were sure to bring in their crops ir 
the right season. When the Necar (the prin- 
cipal river running through the kingdom of 
Wurtemberg) threatened to inundate the mea- 
dows around its shore, and when the neighbor- 
ing town people went to bed, lamenting, 
‘«‘Pity for the good manure which the Necar 
will take away to-night,” the Vinedorfian 
meadows might have been seen covered with 
lanterns, in the light of which the inhabitants 
gathered up even the last straw of their ma- 
nure. People certainly said about them, that 
a Vinedortian never went home without taking 
something along not belonging to him, and 
that you might catch fish in their wine, be- 
cause they christened it with Necar-water; 
but the parson’s wife never owned up to this. 
On the other hand, she gloried that there was 
only one beggar in the whole large village: 
and he, too, was a very insolent one, for he 
criticized the bill of fare wherever he went, 
and scolded the women when they did not 
cook well. Once two strange beggar-children 
rung the parson’s bell, and when we jokingly 
called to them that begging was not in fashion 
in Vinedorf, the good Mrs. Pastor lamented 
that we ought not to have done so, because 
they would certainly not come back again. 

Although the parson kept aloof of all sects, 
he still esteemed the “still ones in the coun- 
try,’’ the Pictists* of his place, very highly, 
and called them his best citizens; and he 
avoided, whenever he could, to offend them. 
Once the birthday of his youngest daughter 
was celebrated, and her young friends from 
town had studied and learned to play a moral 
drama from Weisse’s Friend of Children, in 
order to surprise her with it. The minister's 
wife heard of the plan, and entreated us to 
make the representation. 

“You know, children,’ she said, ‘‘for the 
sake of the weak brother!”’ 

The parson’s daughters, therefore, went to 
town, and the representation succeeded admi- 
rably. The actors and audience afterwards 
crossed the Necar, and quartered themselves 





* The Pictists are a sect of people, frequently meeting 
together in the evenings, for pious exercises. They have 
their rulers, who read to them and admonish them to walk 
in the right way. They are all out of this world, and only 
move in spiritual things. Dancing, theatres, fashion, mo- 
dern literature, parties, etc., they consider crime and sin 
indiscriminately. 
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at the cheerful parsonage, where they were 
regaled with a delicious rice-pudding. Our 
feast was celebrated, and the feelings of the 
weak brother were saved. 

The village was distinguished from olden 
times as being very orthodox. When the old | 
question in baptisms, ‘‘Do you renounce the 
devil,’ etc., was abolished, the Vinedorfians, 
on every baptism, petitioned the consistory 
that it would allow them to have the rite of 
baptism performed in the old way. Tired of 
these everlasting petitions, the consistory em- 
powered the dean of the district to grant said 
petitions, which act the dean communicated to 
the parson of Vinedorf, with the following la- 
conic words:— 

“The reverend pastor of Vinedorf is here- 
with informed that the Vinedorfians may 
henceforth have the devil for 36 kreutzers (25 
cents), by application at the dean’s, in 

All revolutions and noises abroad, all quar- 
rels, envy and petty jealousies, which generally 
stir and spoil life in small circles, did not exist 
for the cheerful parsonage. All thorns and 
asperities of life were blunted and roughed off 
amid the peaceful influences of this happy 
home. If ever the parson spoke with his 
friends about the incidents of the times, they 
never could speak of the dread of an ap- 
proaching storm, for the face of the minister's 
wife, ever cheerful and ever serene, would re- 
mark— 

“Just wait a little, and you will see that 
all things turn out well, after all.’ 

The love of the married pair ever retained 
its bridal freshness. Built upon a devout love 
to the Lord, it braved all the storms of mar- 
ried life, and thus proved experimentally the 
firm stability of true love. There was nothing 
artistic or sentimental in their feelings; rather 
something innocent and childlike. After thirty 
years of marriage, the parson’s wife regarded 
her husband still with the same feeling of in- 
most delight, as on that memorable Christmas 
eve, when he offered to her his own worthy 
self fora Christmas present. He was a mere 
curate, then, but was unhesitatingly accepted. 
As the most tenderest of brides, her looks fol- 
lowed him, as long as she could see him from 
the window, when he left the house or she 
waited for his return. When she accompanied 
him during a walk, and returned sooner than 
he did, she carefully searched for his footsteps, 
and walked back in the same. Neither did 
she at all consider it a violation of her wo- 
manly dignity when she gave her hand to her 
husband, as often as it came into her mind, 
and said—- 

‘I am very much obliged to you, indeed, 
that you have married me.” 

The parson, on the other hand, did not es- : 
teem her the less for it, but placed her very ‘ 
high, as his most precious gem. He also re- } 
turned her tenderness in like measure, although } 
jn a less refined manner. ; 
With studies and reading, the good Mrs. ' 





P—— never troubled herself much, but she 
used her own clear eyes in going through this 
life. Her book was the heart and thoughts of 
her husband, and therein she never read in 
vain. Nobody missed classic or esthetic edu- 
cation with her. Her domestic happiness and 
the excellency of her husband formed the in- 
exhaustible topic of her conversation, with 
which, strange to say, she never tired any- 
body, because you felt yourself so completely 
transposed into the element of her happiness 
as into a warm life-giving atmosphere. Never 
the holy state of matrimony had a more ardent 
panegyrist than her. To see a newly mar- 
ried pair, or a tender bride and groom, were a 
great treat for her. 

In this happy house, old, petrified hearts 
again caught life, and many a withered pair, 
under the influence of its loving sphere, again 
thought about kissing and giving a hand to 
each other, which ceremony generally only 
took place three times a year—on Christmas 
and on the respective birthdays of the husband 
and wife. 

The young folks often laughed at this effu- 
sion of love among the old ones, but otherwise 
just acted as if they were at home. They 
knocked down nuts from the window, robbed 
the garden as long as there was anything to 
rob, told stories to each other in the rosy arbor, 
and at all times returned home happy and sa- 
tisfied, accompanied by the obliging Ayor and 
the family of the parson to the brink of the 
river separating the town from the village. 

Another still and friendly element dwelt in 
the cosy back room of the house—the vene- 
rable mother of the parson—the very picture 
of a pious, peaceful old age, and at her side 
her busy daughter, aunt Clara, the creating 
genius of the house, privy counsellor in all 
domestic affairs of importance, and educator 
of the growing daughters: for two young, 
living blossoms had sprouted from this happy 
union—two rosy daughters, the ornament of 
the cheerful home. The one grew up a rest- 
less, active Martha, a source of continual sur- 
prise for her quiet mamma, who was, one day, 
in the quality of a good pastor’s wife, to issue 
a second, more richly illustrated edition of the 
parental happiness. The second, a tender and 
lovely bud, was not made for this world. In 
the years of her brightest blossom, her mild, 
blue eyes ceased to behold this earth. The 
dear child never thought that she would bring 
the first gloom into this happy home. Thy 
form, too, worthy parson, is no more leaning 
at the window, accompanied with bluish 
clouds! But ina cheerful parsonage I would 
lead you. Let us silently close the door, ere it 


, grows dark within. 


To enjoy to-day, stop worrying about to- 
morrow. Next week will be just as capable 
of taking care of itself as this one. And why 
shouldn’t it? It will have seven days’ more 
experience. 
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CONVERSATIONS ON 


the two next reigns have a most important 
bearing upon the settlement of America. 

T. There were Queen Elizabeth, that great, 
BY E KENNEDY. that mighty monarch, from 1558 until 1603, 

> OPTTE_RMENTS IN ’ and James I., from 1603 to 1625. 

EARLY SETTLEMENTS IN AMERICA. P. Sir Walter Raleigh, a brave, talented, 

Tommy. Thave a fancy, papa, to hear you ang truly great man, first led the way to these 
talk about the first settlement of America, and cheven With © design of making a settlement 
how it come about. It seems to me I can hore He was an adventurous navigator, and 
always understand a subject best by hearing was quite a favorite of that illustrious queen 
it talked about beforehand. in whose reign he lived. Returning to, Eng- 

Papa. Well, what shall I say to you about jand, in the year 1584, he gave such glowing 
America and its earliest settlement by white a.oounts of the beautiful American country 
people? You don’t want me to dwell, I sup- which he had visited, that Elizabeth, out of 
pose, upon the story of Columbus, do you! compliment to herself as being a virgin queen, 

T. No, sir, not so particularly. because I pestowed upon the whole country the name of 
have read that again and again in Washington yypcwra. 

Irving's delightful book. T. And that is the way Virginia got its 
P. I think I know your wants and wishes name? Well, I shall remember that, surely. 
upon the subject. You desire to know how the =p, Sir Walter Raleigh did more. He in- 
white man came to set his foot permanently terested himself to bave a small colony esta- 
upon these shores. This is your query, if I pJished. This was the first. The settlement 
understand yout was made upon Roanoke Island, on the coast 

T. Yes, sir. , ; of North Carolina, in the years 1585, 1580, 
P. You will hardly consider the voyages and 1587, but it was not successful. A num- 
made by the Cabots, by Americus Vespucius, ber of the settlers, becoming discouraged, re- 
by Verrazani, or even by Goswold, in the light turned again to England. Others—perhaps 
of settlements of this continent! the greater part of them—perished. I have 
T. No, sir; I suppose not. — been told that, in the town of Raleigh, North 
P. Nor the military expedition of Cortez to Carolina, there is to be seen a small cannon, 
Mexico, in the year 1520, or the romantic ad- made of iron bars, and bound together by 
venture Of Fernando De Soto, across to the hoops, which was dug up, upon the island of 
Mississippi River, some twenty years after- Roanoke, some years ago, no doubt a relic of 
wards. Neither of these, though extremely the olden time, and a very interesting one. 
interesting in themselves, come under the pe- T. 1 suppose no other effort was made 
culiar distinction of sett/ements, and, therefore, during the lifetime of Queen Elizabeth to send 
we must pass them by with only this brief re- over a colony to America? 
ference to the fact of their occurrence. P. No other. Twenty years elapsed, and 
T’. Tt was a good while from the time of there was nothing done. Queen Elizabeth died 
the first discovery of the country to the period jn 1603, and was succeeded to the throne by 
of its first actual settlement—more than an the son of the lovely and unfortunate Mary, 
hundred years, wasn’t it? Queen of Scots: this was James I. Early in 
P. Yes; more than a century. the reign of this king two companies were 
lr. That seems curious. I should like to formed—one the London Company and the 
enquire about it, and examine into the reason other the Plymouth Company—for the purpose 
of the thing. You always tell me that there of making a good speculation in lands on this 
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18 @ cause for everything under the sun, and side of the great water. 
there must have been a cause for suchalong; J. Why, I thought it was to escape from 
delay. persecution, on account of their religion, that 


P. We shall see. Who was King of Eng- the English people first came over, and made 
land when América was discovered! can you their home in America? 
tell? because it is necessary to keep the runof, P. Yes, you are correct, if you say they 
these English monarchs in order to understand were among the first, but it was not on account 
the subject we are now talking about. of religion that the very first leading impulse 

I’. it was Henry VII., was it not? Yes, 1 was given. In 1607, the first company of 
am pretty sure it was Henry the Seventh, for colonists came over—about a hundred of them 
he died in 1509. After bim came Henry VIII, —and they passed a short distance up a beau- 
that dreadful king. He died in 1547, and was tiful river, to which they gave the name of 
succeeded by his son, Edward VI., who was so James River, after their king, of cqurse; and, 
very young and so very good. But he didn’t upon an island, some forty or fifty miles from 
live more than five or six years, and then came jts mouth, they began to build a town, called 
Bloody Mary, who burnt alive so many people Jamestown, also in compliment to their king. 
on account of their religion, but she died in You know about Captain John Smith and Po- 
1558, which made the people of England very cahontas, and of the troubles and difliculties 
glad, I have no doubt. which the settlers contended against on ac- 
P. You have gone on pretty well. Now count of the hostility of the Indians. 
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T. Oh! yes, I remember the story well, 
and how this poor Pocahontas, who so nobly 
saved Captain Smith’s life, went to England, 
afterwards, having married young Mr. Rolfe, 
and that there she died. I think this was in 
the year 1616. 

P. Other settlements followed soon after. 
The first one that succeeded the English settle- 
ment in Virginia was that made by the Dutch 
from Holland, upon the island where the pre- 
sent city of New York now stands. They called 
it “New Amsterdam,” but afterwards the 
English people got possession of it, and they 
changed the name, calling it ‘‘York,”’ after the 
brother of the king, who was the Duke of York; 
and as everything upon this side of the Atlantic 
ocean was so recent, they called it “New 
York,”’ to distinguish it from the city of York, 
in England. But the landing of the Pilgrim 
fathers, in the year 1620, is the event next in 
importance to the first settlement of Virginia, 
which should claim our attention. 

T. It was they who came over in order to 
enjoy a quiet on account of their religion; am I 
right? 

P. Yes, in great part on account of reli- 
gious persecutions at home; but all these early 
settlements in America were made very much 
upon the same principle which prompt men 
now-a-days to remove off to new countries—it 
was in the hope of bettering their condition. 
’Tis true, they wished to be unmolested on ac- 
count of their faith, and to enjoy such forms of 
religious worship as seemed to them to be best; 
and therefore they were willing to brave the 
dangers of the ocean, and the discouragements 
as well as the dangers of a wild forest life, 
such as it was necessary for them to encounter 
here in the wilderness of America. It was in 
the depth of Winter when they landed, and 
everything must have appanred cheerless and 
gloomy enough; but nevertheless they went to 
work and built themselves houses, and it was 
not long before it seemed to be like home to 
them, and they even called their new residence 
‘“‘New England,”’ and their first town was 
“Plymouth,” after the name of the town in 
England where they had sailed from. The 
name ‘‘Massachusetts,” afterwards given, was 
an Indian name. The “New England settle- 
ment’’ became the most prosperous of all these 
early adventurers to the new shores of Ame- 
rica. In progress of time the ‘‘Puritans,’’ for 
that was the name given to them as a religious 
sect, spread themselves all along the coast to 
the Northward and Eastward of the Hudson 
River. 

T. Maryland, I believe, was next settled. 
Who was it named for? 

P. The land of Mary; that is of Henrietta 
Maria, the wife of Charles the First, for it was! 
in his reign that the Roman Catholics, under 
Lord Baltimore, came over and made a settle- 
ment in this State, or “Colony,” as, at that 
time, all the different sections of country as | 
they came to be occupied were called. The 





present capital of Maryland was not founded 
until afterwards, and took its name of Annapo- 
lis from ‘‘Anne,”’ the Queen, and the Greek 
word polis, meaning city; that is to say, the 
city of Anne. The “Carolinas,” North Caro. 
lina and South Carolina, took their name from 
the same king, Charles—Carolus being the 
Latin name of Charles. And “Georgia” was, 
of course, as you can readily perceive, the 
colony named in honor of King George the 
Second, the first settlement being made there 
about the time of the birth of Washington, 
which you know was in the year 1732. 

T. And Pennsylvania? 

P. Well, you know that William Penn, a 
Quaker, obtained a large grant of land from 
the king, Charles the Second: and coming over 
in the year 1682, with a number of Quaker 
people as settlers with him, he founded Phila- 
delphia. The name of this city occurs in the 
Bible. You will find it as a place in Asia 
Minor, where one of the ‘‘Seven Churches” wag 
founded. Jt means “brotherly love,’’ and the 
name is of Greek origin. Pennsylvania, or 
Penn-sylvania, as we may divide the word, 
means the ‘‘woody country of Penn.” Sylva- 
nia is the Latin for woody country. 

T. There is still something that I can't 
help wondering at, and that is, how it happened 
that so long a time was between the first dis- 
covery of America and its first settlement— 
nearly an hundred years, wasn’t it? 

P. It was more than a hundred years from 
the first discovery by Columbus, until the per- 
manent establishment of English settlers upon 
the banks of James River, in Virginia. You 
ask why this was: and I hardly know where to 
begin to make you an answer. It was a great 
event, that of the discovery of a new world—a 
world without any government, and where 
everything, houses and people, and towns, and 
even the very form of government, should be 
new, entirely new. Perhaps it was the great- 
est event of the world’s history that has hap- 
pened in modern times 

T. Isuppose nobody in Europe suspected 
of such a thing as another continent of land 
upon this side of the great ocean? 

P. O no; they had even but a very faint 
idea of the extent of the Atlantic ocean: did 
not know that it was three thousand miles in 
breadth—they presumed it might be a few 
hundreds. In fact, they believed honestly, 
the world to be flat, and that the sun truly 
travelled around it, or rather over it, commenc- 
ing in the East and journeying onwards to the 
West. They little supposed, until Copernicus 
and Galileo taught them to the contrary, that 
the earth was round, like an apple or an 
orange, and thatthe sun was in the centre, 
whilst the earth, as a great planet, travelled 
around it. 

T. Idon’t think the world could have been 
very wise. 

P. The world in 1492 was not very well 
advanced in intelligence. What is called the 
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thirty years and m re after ( 
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this way the N ‘orld became essential! 

Pr tant, as it remains to this day. The sub- 
‘tis one well worthy of further reflection, 

but we cannot pursue it at present. You m 





irself take the hints here given, and carry 
m out with such ingenuity as you are able 


MY SCHOOL-GIRLS. 


Here they are at the old desks—bless the m! 
Not the same, thongh, I talked to you about a 
year ago. Ah! those Hatties Mar’ s and Ma- 
rias! Fanny herself, with the rest, have all 
crown erudi e, and left for higher walks along 

e Hill of S e. Success tothem. [ won- 

rif be are ever naughty now, or stupid at 
their lessons? Not all school-girls are t 

yw, however. One Ellen is making gowns in 
a shop close by My poetical Althea, of whom 
I prophesied such wondrous things—a ver) 
pr di ry she was for com position and the like, 
my wonder—now is somebody's bride, I hear. 
To think of it! And she not fifteen unti 
Jane. Alas, and alas! what a way the worl 
has got of growing old! My sweet-voiced sing- 

r-bird, Maria. is at echo 01 among the ange ry 
And for that my heart is grateful. Her wi 
impulsive, all-unguided nature had led her into 
many an unwary step, of which scandal had 
nt the register. Now. I Bnow that voice 
ver will grow harsh with evil utterances, as 
here it might so soon have done, and all the far- 
back promises that welled up from her heart to 
give to it its music, instead of withering and 
dying all unknown, will be fostered into bloom 
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an a revival from the ignorance of the ‘‘dark 


1 to the production of printed books. As One 
books became more plenty, men, of course, ap- sound of noisy 
plied themselves to learning, and so read more; 


Men's minds were not yet opened and 


arly part of the seven- 
ever, these doctrines of 
sm had taken a deep root, and nearly 





T eternal. Dear Maria! And yet another 


circle has left her old 
that we called hers, for 


thool-girl from our 





day last summer there was heard a 
> shuffling feet along our ante- 
room, followed by a knocking that made every- 
ly start. Lo, t thereupon, came in a little 
stooping figure that seemed a very Meg Merriles 
ill-favored, dingy crea- 





yet with 2 something in her expression that 
changed the smile that might have passed 
around the room to a look of wonder upon 
every face. The stranger was smaller and 
younger, apparently, by years, than any one 
of all the hundred girls before her, but she 
came forward with an earnest, absorbed look 
that seemed forgetful of their presence. 

‘-T have come t enter school, ’? she announced 


( 
rn 


in a peculiarly clear voice, approaching me 
with the necessary bit o of paper. 

‘‘But I think you are not qualified for our 
grade, my little girl. The committee have 
made a mistake. Besides, it is not admission- 
day.’ 

Such a pair of eyes as glanced up into mine! 

«‘The committee were in the schoo] below, 
this morning, and directed me to come,”’ the 
slear voice said mildly, and a strange, varying 
expression that glanced out from under the ili- 
kept locks, told of a presence such as never 
came within our doors before—a genius. The 
vhild had come like a flash of light. She took 
the seat assigned her; and the next moment 
was deep in her own untold thoughts, as un- 
onscious of the strange neighborhood as was 
the torn book she had spread open on the desk 
before her. She was six years old—my 
youngest pupil ten. The girls watched her as 
they would have watched some strange show. 
No matter. Before the day closed the little 
creature had been tested with a row of girls in 
uestions of a character they had dril led upon 
in mathematics—and 
clear, ready, pron she was in everything. 
There was no su hing as puzzling her. A 
new character had found place in the school. 
Days passed on, and up and up the strange 
hing went. There was no change in her ap- 
pearance. She was solitary, untidy, and 
plain, but still a miracle. It was said she 
was fatherless, and the child of a poor widow, 
but she had a brain that made her sit like 
queen in her rags among us. I do not know 
that she ever thought of hersel/—of her own 
little self, personally. Sheseemed unconscious 
of want, or care, or thought, save for the all- 


absorbing topics of tl 
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f theclass. Still, to tell how 
she shot up from rank to rank, of her wonder- 
ful successes, is more painful than pleasant. 
Her very precocity must have been a disease. 
All at once, in the midst of those rare days, 
the little wonder sickened and died. I cannot 
think of that passing away, now, without a 
feeling of relief. Her course had been so un- 
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natural it seemed like a pleasant going to rest 
for the wearied child, after her little years of 
strife and toil. 

But I am wandering. My school girls are 
at their desks, and bright faces are smiling up 
at me like a bandof glory. Geography and 
spelling, good behaviour, and prim habits! I 
must look to them, for they are human, I 
must own, prodigies as they all are. A. P. 





THE DARKENED PATHWAY. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


“To some, the sky is always bright; while, 
to others, it is never free from clouds. There 
is to me a mystery in this—something that 
looks like a partial Providence—for those who 
grope sadly through life in darkened paths are, 
so far as human judgment can determine, 
often purer and less selfish than those who 
move gaily along in perpetual sunshine. Look 
at Mrs. Adair. It always gives me the heart- 
ache to think of what she has endured in life, 
and still endures. Once she was surrounded 
by all that wealth could furnish of external 
good; now she is in poverty, with five children 
clinging to her for support, her health feeble, 
and few friends to counsel or lend her their aid. 
No woman could have loved a husband more 
tenderly than she loved hers, and few wives 
were ever more beloved in return; but she has 
gathered the widow’s weeds around her, and is 
sitting in the darkness of an inconsolable grief 
What a sweet character was hers! Always 
lowing and unselfish—a very angel on the 
earth from childhood upwards, and yet her 
doom to tread this darkened pathway! If 
Heaven smiles on the good—if the righteous 
are never forsaken—why this strange, hard 
harsh Providence in the case of Mrs. Adair? 
I cannot understand it! God is goodness itself 
they say, and loves His creatures with a love 
surpassing the love of a mother; but would 
any mother condemn a beloved child to such a 
cruel fate? No—no—no! From the very 
depths of my spirit I answer—No! I am only 
a weak, erring, selfish creature, but—”’ 

Mrs. Endicott checked the utterance of what 
was in her thought, for, at the instant, another 
thought, rebuking her for an impious com- 
parison of herself with her Maker, flitted 
across her mind. Yes, she was about drawing 
a parallel between herself and a Being of infi- 
nite wisdom and love, unfavorable to the latter! 

The sky of Mrs. Endicott had not always 
been free from clouds. Many times had she 
walked in darkness; and why this was so ever 
appeared as one of the mysteries of life, for 
her self-explorations had never gone far enough 
to discover those natural evils, the existence of 
which only a state of intense mental suffering 
would manifest to her deeper consciousness. 
But all she had yet been called to endure was, 
she freely acknowledged, light in comparison 


to what poor Mrs. Adair had suffered, and was. 


suffering daily—and the case of this friend 
gave her a strong argument against the wis- 
dom and justice of that Power, in the hands of 
which the children of men are as clay in the 
hands of the potter. 

Even while Mrs. Endicott thus questioned 
and doubted, a domestic opened the door of the 
room in which she was sitting, and said— 

‘Mrs. Adair is in the parlor.”’ 

“Is she? Say that I will be down in a mo- 
ment.”’ 

Mrs. Endicott felt a little surprised at the 
coincidence of her thought of her friend and 
that friend’s appearance. It was another of 
those life-mysteries into which her dull eyes 
could not pe netrate, and gave new occasion 
for dark surmises in regard tothe Power 
above all, in all, and ruling all. With a sober 
face, as was befitting an interview with one so 
deeply burdened as Mrs. Adair, she went down 
to the parlor. 

‘‘My dear friend!” she said, tenderly, almost 
sadly, as she took the hand of her visitor. 

Into the eyes of Mrs. Adair she looked, 
earnestly, for the glittering tear-veil, and upon 
her lips for the grief-curve. To her surprise, 
neither were there: but a cheerful light in the 
former and a gentle smile on the latter. 

‘How are you, this morning?” 

Mrs. Endicott’s voice was low and sympa- 
thising. 

‘<I feel a little stronger, to-day, thank you,” 
answered Mrs. Adair, smiling as she spoke. 

‘‘How is your breast?”’ 

“Sull very tender.” 

‘-And the pain in your side?” 

“Tam not free from that a moment.” 

Still she smiled as she answered. There 
was not even a touch of sadness or despon- 
dency in her voice. 

‘‘Not free a moment! How do you bear it? 

‘‘Happily—as I often say to myself—I have 
no time to think about the pain,”’ replied Mrs. 
Adair, cheerfully. ‘‘It is wonderful how men- 
tal activity lifts us above the consciousness of 
bodily suffering. For my part, I am sure that 
if I had nothing to do but to sit down and 
brood over my ailments, I would be one of the 
most miserable, complaining creatures alive. 
But a kind Providence, even in the sending of 
poverty to His afflicted one, has but tempered 
the winds to the shorn lamb.” 

Mrs. Endicott was astonished to hear these 
words, falling, as they did. with such a con- 
fiding earnestness from the pale lips of her 
much-enduring friend. 

‘“TIow can you speak so cheerfully?” she 
said. ‘How can you feel so thankful to Him 
who has shrouded your sky in darkness, and 
left you to grope in strange paths, on which 
fall not a single ray of light?” 

«‘Kven though the sky is clouded,”’ was an- 
swered, “I know that the sun is shining there 
as clear and as beautiful as ever. The paths 
in which a wise and good Providence has call- 
ed me to walk, may be strange, and are, at 
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ing that no light falls upon them.”’ 


«But the sky is ‘Sadinsaliaten comes the 


light, Mrs. Adair?” 


“Don’t you reme mber the beautiful hymn 
written by Mooreé It is to me worth all he 
ever penned besides. Low often do I say it 
over to myself, lingering with a warming heart 
and a quickening pulse, on every word of con- 


golation.”’ 


And in the glow of her fine enthusiasm, 


Mrs. Adair repeated: 
«Oh, Thou who dry’st the mourner’s tear, 
How dark this world would be, 
if, when deceive da 
We could not fly to Thee! 
‘he friends, who in our sunshine live 
When Winter comes, are town; 
And he who has but tears to give, 
Must Weep those tears alone. 
But, thou wilt heal that broken heart, 
Which, like the plants that throw 


Their fragrance from the wounds 1 part, 


d wouuded be re, 


> 


Breathes sweetness out ol woe. 

‘‘When joy no longer soothes or cheers, 
And e’en the hope that threw 

A moment’s sparkle o’er our tears, 
Is dimmed and vanish’d, too, 

Oh, who would bear life’s stormy doom, 
Did not Thy Wing of Love ~ 

Come, brightly watt 
Our Peace-branch from above? 

Then, sorrow touch’d by Thee, grows brigh 
With more than rapture’s ray; 


As darkness shows us worlds of light, 
> 


ing through the gloom 


We never saw hy day. 
“None,” said Mrs. Adair, ‘“‘but those who 
have had the sky of their earthly affections 
shrouded in darkness, can fully understand the 
closing words of this consolitary hymn. Need 
I now answer your question—:Whence comes 
the light?’ There is an inner world, Mrs. En- 
dicott—a world full of light and joy, and con- 
solation—a worjd whose sky is never darken- 
ed; whose sun is never hidden by clouds. 
When we turn from a!l in this life that we 
vainly trusted, and lift our eyes upward to- 
wards the sky, bending over our sad spirits, 
an unexpected light breaks in upon us, and 
we see a new firmament, glittering with my- 
riads of stars, whose light is fed from that 
inner world where the sun shines for ever, un- 
dimmed. Oh, no! I do not tread a darkened 
pathway, Mrs. Endicott. There is light upon 
it from the sun of Heaven, andl am walking 
forward—weary at times, it may be, but with 
oe footsteps. I have been tried, 
sorely, it is true—I have suffered, oh, how 
deeply! rah yet I can sav, and do say—It is 
good for me that I was oafilicted. But, I meant 
not to speak so much of myself, and you must 
forgive the intrusion. Self, you know, is ever 
an attractive theme. I have called this morn- 
ing to try and interest you in a poor woman, 
who lives next door to me. She is very ill, 
and, I am afraid, will die. She has two chil- 


DARKENED PATHWAY. 


times, rough and toilsome; but you err in say- 
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dren, almost babes—sweet little things—and, 
if the mother is taken, they will be left with- 
out a home or a friend, unless God puts it into 
the heart of some one to give them both. I 
have been awake half the night, thinking 
about them, and debating the difficult question 
of my duty in the case. I might make room 
for one of them—”’ 

“You!” Mrs. Endicott interrupted her, in a 
voice of unfeigned astonishment ‘You? 
How can you give pl ace a moment to such a 
thought, broken down in health as you are, 
and with five children of your own, clinging to 
you for support? It would be unjust to your- 
self and to them. Don't think of such a 
thing.” 

“That makes the difficulty in the case,” re- 
plied Mrs. Adair. ‘The spirit is willing, but 
the tlesh is weak. My heart is large enough 
to take both of them in; but I have not 
strength enough to bear the added burden. 
And sol have come around this morning to 
see if I cannot awaken your interest. They 
are dear, sweet children, and will carry sun- 
shine and a blessing into any home that opens 
to receive them. 

‘‘But why, my friend,’ said Mrs. Endicott, 
‘«do you, whose time is so precious—who have 
cares, and interests, and anxieties of your 
own, far more than enough for one poor, weak 
woman to bear, burden yourself with a duty 
like this? Leave the task to others more fitted 
for the work.”’ 

“There are but few who can rightly sympa- 
thize with that mother and her babes: and I 
am one of the few. Ah! my kind friend, none 
but the mother, who like me, has been brought 
to the verge of eternity, can truly feel for one 
in like circumstances. I have looked at my 
own precious ones, as I felt the waves of time 
sweeping my feet from their earthly resting 
place, and wept bitter tears as no answer came 
to the earnest question—‘Who will love them 
who will care for them when I am taken?’ 
You cannot know, Mrs. Endicott, how pro- 
foundly thankful to God I am, that He spares 
my life, and yet gives me strength to do for my 
children. I bless His name for this tender 
mercy towards me, when I lie down at night 
and when I rise up in the morning. I bear 
every burden, I endure every pain, cheerfully, 
hopefully, even thankfully. It is because I 
can understand the heart of this dying mother, 

and feel for her in her mortal extre mity, that 
IT undertake her cause. You have only one 
child, my friend, and she is partly grown. ‘A 
babe in the house is a well-spring cf pleasure.’ 
Is it not sot Take one, or even both of these 
children, if the mother dies. They are the 
little ones who are born upon the earth, in 
order that they may become angels in Heaven. 
They are of God’s kingdom, and precious in 
His eyes. Nurture and raise them up for Him. 
Come! Oh, come with me to the bedside of this 
dying mother, and say to her—‘Give me your 
babes, and I will shelter them in my heart.’ 
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So doing, you will open for yourself a perennial 
fountain of delight. The picture of that poor 
mother’s joyful face, painted instanily by love's 
bright sunbeams on your memory, will be a 
Source of pleasure, lasting as eternity. Do not 
neglect this golden opportunity, nor leave 
other hands to gather the blessings which lie 
about your feet.’’ 

That earnest plea was echoed from the heart 
of Mrs. Endicott. The beautiful enthusiasm, 
80 full of a convincing eloquence, prevailed; and 
the woman, in whose heart the waters of bene- 
volence were growing stagnant, and already 
Sending up exhalations that were hiding the 
sun of Heaven, felt a yearning pity for the 
dying mother, and was moved by an unselfish 
impulse toward her and her babes. Half an 
hour afterwards, she was in the sick chamber: 
and ere leaving, had received from the happy 
mother the solemn gift of her children, and 
seen her eyes close gently as her spirit took 
its tranquil departure for its better home. 

‘God will bless you, madam!”’ 

All the dying mother’s thankfulness was 
compressed into these words, and her full heart 
spent itself in their utterance. 

Far away, in the inner depths of Mrs. Endi- 
cott’s spirit—very far away—the words found 
an echo; and as this echo came back to her ears, 
she felt a new thrill of pleasure that ran deeper 
down the electric chain of feelings than emotion 
had ever, until now, penetrated. There were 
depths and capacities in her being, unknown 
before; and of this she had now a dim percep- 
tion. Her action was unselfish, and to be un- 
selfish is to be God-like—for God acts from a 
love of blessing others. To be God like in her 
action, brought her nearer the Infinite Source 
of what is pure and holy: and all proximity in 
this direction gives its measure of interior de- 
light—as all retrocession gives its measure of 
darkness and disquietude. 

“God will bless you!” 

Mrs. Endicott never ceased hearing these 
words. and she felt them to be a prophecy. 
And God did bless her. In bestowing love and 
care upon the motherless little ones, she re- 
ceived from above double for all she gave. In 
blessing. she was twice blessed. About them 
her heart entwined daily new tendrils, until 
her own life beat with theirs in even pulses, 
and to seek their good was the highest joy of 
her existence. 

Still, there were times when Mrs. Endicott 
felt that to some, God was not just in His dis- 
pensations. and the closer she observed Mrs. 
Adair. the less satisfied was she, that one so 
pure-minded, so unselfish, so earnest to impart 
good to others, should be so hardly dealt by— 
should be compelled to grope through life with 
painful steps, along a darkened way. 

«There is a mystery in all this, which my 
dim vision fails to penetrate,”’ she said one day 
to Mrs. Adair. ‘But we see here only in part— 
T must force myself into the belief that all is 
right. I say force, for it is indeed force-work.” 
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“To me,’’ was answered, ‘there is no longer 
a mystery here. I have been led by a way that 
I knew not. Fora time, I moved along this 
way, doubting, fearing, trembling—but, now, 
I see that it is the right way, and thongh 
toilsome at times, yet it is winding steadily 
upwards, and I begin to see the sunshine rest- 
ing calmly on the mountain-tops. Flowers, 
too, are springing by the way-side—few they 
are, as yet, but very fragrant.” 

Mrs. Adair paused for a moment, and then 
resumed— 

“It may sound strange to you, but I am 
really happier than when all was bright and 
prosperous around me.”’ 

Mrs Endicott looked surprised. 

“T am a better woman, and therefore hap- 
pier. I do not say this boastfully, but only to 
meet your question. I ama more useful wo- 
man, and therefore happier, for, as I have 
learned, inward peace is the sure reward of 
benefits conferred. The doing of good to an- 
other, from an unselfish end, brings to the heart 
its purest pleasure: and is not that the kindest 
Providence which leads us, no matter by what 
hard experiences, into a state of willingness to 
live for othersinstead of forourselvesalone? The 
dying mother, whose gift to you has proved 
so great a good, might have passed away, 
though her humble abode stood beside the ele- 
gant residence I called my home, without ex- 
citing more than a passing wave of sympathy 
—certainly, without filling my heart with the 
yearning desire to make truly peaceful her last 
moments. which led to the happy results that 
followed her efforts in my behalf. My children, 
too: you have often lamented that it is not so 
well with them as it would have been, had 
misfortune not overshadowed us,—but T am 
not so sure of that. T believe that all external 
disadvantages will be more than counter- 
balanced by the higher regard I have been led 
to take in the development of what is good and 
true in their characters. T now see them as fu- 
ture men and women. for whose usefulness and 
happiness IT am in a great measure responsible: 
and as my views of life have become clearer, 
and, I trust, wiser, through suffering, I am far 
better able, under all the disadvantages of my 
position, to secure this great end, than I was 
before.”’ 

«But the way is hard for you—very hard,” 
said Mrs. Endicott. 

“It is my preparation for Heaven,” replied 
the patient sufferer, while a smile, not caught 
from earth, made beautiful her countenance. 
“If my Heavenly Father could have made the 
wav smoother, He would have done so. As it 
is, I thank Him daily for the roughness, and 
would not ask to have a stone removed or a 
rough place made even.” 


A friend having one of Colt’s large sized re- 
volvers in his hand, was asked—‘Is that a 


horse pistol?’ ‘No,’ was his reply, “it’s a 


| Colt’s.”” 
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Where there fell a blossom shower, » h as groar ith woe s oppressing, 
Where were humming-birds and bees May she earn their heartfelt blessing;— 
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On a mossy couch reclining, 
Of skilled Nature’ 1 
While the breeze olian played TWILIGHT TALKS FOR CHIL- 
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From each emerald sweet of grass and flowers—the pure spark- 


Winter air, brighter than Spring water— 
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Thus reposing, listless, dreamy, lo you know what color the air is? 

Saw I, through a vista gleamy -- When you look up through the stainless sun- 

Centre of a halo bright, ight, what lovely color do you see? Blue 

Framed methought of astral light— above you and around you: everywhere bright 
Vision, such an one blue—and you call it the sky. — 
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I had deemed would never wander Suppose you were to say toalittle fish at the 
From the sphere of glory yonder; bottom of the sea, ‘Look up, little fish, and 
Or, winged hitherward, must lose tell me what color you see above you and 
Half the brilliance of its hues, around you.”’ ; 

Half its wondrous grace! The little fish, if he could understand and 














Gazed I on the lovely being, answer, would reply, ‘I see green, green every- 
All my soul enrapt in seeing where’’—for the water of the sea is green. 





What no pen may | expre But if he were to call that green, ‘‘the s'ty 
fectness; you would certainly tell him—‘‘It is not sky 
Such, in form and face. you see, dear little fish,it is the beautiful green 
water over your head, with the sun shining 
through it.”” And you would be quite right. 
ny So I say to you, that what you call the blue 
ht ese if the sky, is nothing but the beautiful blue 
Flown for aye, I said! air over your he ad, with the sun shining 
through it: for you live in a sea of air, a good 
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ay eae a balloon or a soap bubble, and are forced to re- 
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Her delicious spell. round and round the sun, the air moves with it, 
: ist as the thistle-seed and its down move to- 
Aftertime, in eart Ire, gether when the wind blows them. 
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me ining into this great, clear ball 
To our home that cherub can e3 f air. li rhts it uv thre uch and through, ex- 
And is honoring this name— ‘ 
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have seen lamps in the street and 
" houses, light up a fog on some 
y azure misty evening; and when it is filled with sun- 
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Looks a soul in artless pleasure; shine, it is so bright that it hides the stars from 
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Hair like waves on golden sa ds, us, as though a dazzling blue curtain were 
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Dimpling roses dwe]] intense brightness of the sun’s rays and sprea Is 4 ; 
On the velvet cheeks, where kisses them out over the sky and the earth, so that ‘ ig ; 
Sea! the measure of our blisses; even sha iV pl laces are filled witha gentle ligh t. 23 
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keen stars and the terrible faee of the round, 
fiery sun on its journey from the eastern to the 
western horizon; but not one spot of all this 
broad, sunny blue that you can scarcely gaze 
up into now without winking 

Unless you happened to look straight at the 
sun itself, you could not tell, by anything in 
the sky, whether it were day ornight. And 
on the earth it would be still worse, for, wher- 
ever the sun shone straight, its light would be 
so terribly bright that you could not look upon 


it; while every place where the direct rays of 


the sun did not fall—in your houses, for in- 
stance, and under the shade of trees—would 
be hidden in shadow darker than midnight. 

Such great patches of fierce light, and black, 
gloomy, cold shade, would not be at all like the 
cheerful day with its blue sky and soft white 
clouds and golden sunsets. The pleasant, joyous, 
old-fashioned daytime, what should we do 
without it? 

Perhaps you will think that I must be mis- 
taken when I tell you the air is blue, since, in 
a whole roomful of it, you see no color—no- 
thing at all beside the walls and the furniture 
of the room; but that is because the air is of so 
light and delicate a blue, that its color can 
only be seen when there are miles of it to- 
gether, lighted by the sun or the moon. 

If you were to dip up a glass, or even alarge 
tubful, of sea water, it wou!ld appear to you 
quite colorless, and yet, when you look down 
into the deep ocean, from the side of a ship, 
you can See it 18 very green. 

You have heard and talked all your life 
about “‘the sky;” still I dare say it has never 
once entered your mind to ask what the sky 
really is? 

Do you know what it is? I will tell you. It 
is just nothing at all—nothing but a name. 

I mean, that if you could rise from the earth 
and go straight up and up, through all the 
depth of the blue air, and out beyond it, and 
still up and up, where there is no air, you would 
never come to any sky for you to touch or break 
through; but would find only open space, quite 
silent and cold and dark, and empty, excepting 
for the wonderful stars, some nearer and 
brighter than others, some dimmer and farther 
off, about you on every side. 

In old times, before people had such great 
telescopes to look at the heavens through, or 
any means of learning half that we know now, 
they thought that the stars were all at the same 
distance from us, and supposed them to be 
stuck, like bright-headed nails, upon the inside 
of a great hollow ball, or sort of monstrous 
bubble—and that grand bubble they called the 
SKY. 

The wise men who live in our days, how- 
ever, have found out that these bright, tiny 
stars are—what do you think? Suns, like our 
own blessed sun, but oh! so far off—so very, 
very far off, that, although they are really hun- 
dreds and thousands of times larger than our 
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earth, they look like bright specks that you 
could cover with the end of your little finger. 

Some are farther from us than others, twice 
ten times—a hundred times—a million times 
farther off; some, such a great way that they 
can only be discovered by the help of the most 
powerful telescopes; and, no doubt, beyond 
these are countless hosts which we shall never, 
never see through any glass that men can 
make. 

Only one of them is near enough for us to 
fee] its heat, and that is our own sun, who, 
out of his great heart, warms us and gives us 
light; covers our earth in Summer with trees 
and grass, and flowers; keeps the merry streams 
and rivers from hardening into ice; ripens the 
grain and fruit, and draws the mists up from 
the sea and the earth, to drop them again in 
dew and nourishing showers. 

All this our sun does for us, and a great dea] 
more beside; but our earth is not his only child 
Oh no! he has other worlds to bless with 
warmth and light: and those other worlds we 
may call our brothers and sisters, for the sun, 
and they, and we, and our dear little moons 
have a corner of space all to ourselves to work 
and play in to our heart’s content. 

All the rest of the stars (for these brothers 
and sisters of ours appear to us like stars too 
are such a weary long distance from our littls 
family of worlds, such an endless, unimaginable 
distance, that it takes away my breath even t 
try to think of it: and not one ef all that golden 
swarm ever flies this way to see how our sun 
and his children and grand-children are coming 
on, or to bring us news of the strange things 
that happen in his own part of the sky. 

If any of them were to come towards us, we 
should see them grow and grow into great hot 
suns, and perhaps we should discover that each 
one of them has worlds of its own which it 
blesses with cheerful daylight and flowery 
Summer time, just as this earth is blessed by 
our sun. 

Perhaps, too, if we were near enough, we 
might see men and women upon those worlds, 
and dear little boys and girls whom God loves 
and takes care of, just as He does of us. 

Oh! should you not like to know something 
about those little children? I should, so very 
much. 

To be sure, we cannot tell for certain that 
there are really any earths there, because the 
suns themselves are so far, far away, that the; 
look like mere little specks of light, even 
through the most powerful telescopes which 
have ever been made; but it seems quite na- 
tural to suppose that there may be worlds like 
ours, moving round them; for it isa great deal 
more likely, I think, that they should all have 
families of their own to take care of, than that 
they—such mighty suns as they are—should 
have been put up there, so far off, only that we 
might make telescopes to look at them through, 
and see nothing but little bright specks after 
all. 
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I am very sure that, if there are any such 
worlds, they must have plenty of children 
upon them, ‘because there is nothing on our 
earth half so nice as the little boys and girls, 
when they are only good. 

For my part, I hope the sky is full of them, 
and that the worlds they live in are as beauti- 
ful, and their Summer days as long, and their 
Winter days as bright and cheerful as ours, 
and their fathers and mothers just as kind 
and good. And I hope, too, that there is 
somebody there who loves to talk to then 
in the evening twilights, and to tell them all 
she knows about the sums and worlds that 
God has made, and to wonder with them 
whether our oun. which looks a tiny star to 

hem—has worlds of its own to light and warm, 
or whether such comfortable, merry little 
folks as you and [ live here. 


OIL UPON THE WAVES. 


Benjamin Franklin—printer, ambassador 
electrician, kite-flyer, republican, and philoso 
pher in general—made some curious experi- 
ments on this subject; but it will be easy to 
collect numerous observations bearing on the 
matter in other quarters, befure noticing Frank- 
lin’s researches. 

Pliny, in his Natural History, propounded 
a bit of wisdom, which was a standing j 
for many centuries. As given in Philemon 
Holland's translation, it runs thus:—*+All seas 
are made calme and still with oyle; and ther 
fore the dyvers under the water doe spurt and 
sprinkle it abroad with their mouths, becaus« 
it dulceth and allayeth the unpleasant nature 
thereof, and carryeth a light with it.’’ But, 
by the eighteenth century, men had begun to 
believe much of this statement, if not the whol 
It became known that the fishermen of Ber- 
muda were wont to pour a little oil on the 
water of the sea, to facilitate that striking of a 
fish which is rendered difficult when mpples 
disturb the clearness of view. It became 
known, or at least reported, that the fishermen 
of Lisbon, when about to return into the Ta- 
gus, and when the surf on the bar was more 
than usually rough, occasionally adopted th 
plan of emptying a bottle or two of oil into the 
sea; thereby suppressing the breakers suffi- 
ciently, to allow a boat to passin safety. It 
became known that in certain parts of the 
Mediterranean, divers (probably sponge, or 
coral, or pearl fishers,) did the very thing 
which Pliny had described, not for the sake 
of a stillness of the waves, but for the clearness 
of light beneath the surface of the water which 
results from that stillness. It became known 
that in the harbor of Newport, in Rhode Island, 
the sea was always smooth while any whaling 
vessels were in it; whence the inference, that 
the leakage from the barrels had mixed with 
the water which was from time to time pumped 
up from the holds of the ships; and that this a 


} 
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modicum of oil, spreading over the surface of 
the harbor, stilled the waves. 

Besides these general reports—rumors which 
were more trustworthy than it is always the good 
fortune of rumors to be—there were many facts 
mentioned more precisely by travellers, and na- 
turalists, and others. Pennant said that “seals 
eat their prey beneath the water: and, incase they 
are devouring any very oily fish, the place is 
known by a certain smoothness of the waters 
immediately above; a fact which the seal-fish- 

ers are ve ry 443 to store up among their items 
of knowledge.’’ Sir Gilfred Lawson, who 
served long in the army at Gibraltar, ascer- 
tained that the fishermen in that place were 
accustomed to pour a little oil on the sea, in 
order to still its motion, that they might be 
enabled to see the oysters lying beneath, which 
were large ar ad valuable, and were fished up 
with more facility by this aid. Sir John Pringle 
—one of the lights of the Royal Society in the 
last century—found that the herring fishers on 
the coast of Scotland could, at a distance, see 
where the shoals of herrings were, by the 
smoothness of the water over them; attribu- 
table, as he believed, to the oiliness of the fish. 
Count Bentinck, the Datch Envoy at St. 
James's, we believe, showed Dr. Franklin a 
letter curiously illustrative of this subject; it 
was from a M. Teuguagel, narrating the events 
of a voyage ina Dutch ship in 1770, in the 
Eastern seas. Near the islands Paul and Am- 
sterdam, the ship encountered a storm; where- 
upon, the captain, for greater safety in wearing 
the ship, poured some oil into the sea. M. 
leuguagel was upon deck at the time, and he 
states that the plan succeeded in preventing the 
waves from breaking over the vessel. He adds, 
‘‘As the Captain overturned no more than a 
smali quantity at a time, the salvation of their 
ship was due, perhaps, to four quarts of olive 
jil;’? and he very naturally thought it worthy 
valen whether other vessels might not be 
ina similar way by a similatly small 

itity of olive oil. 

’r. Franklin took up this subject as he did 
many others of a useful cheracter—and in the 
best of all ways—by actual experiments. In 
the year 1757. being at sea in a large fleet 
bound for Louisburg, he observed the wakes of 
two of the ships to be remarkably smooth, 
while all the others were rufiled by a fresh- 
blowing wind. ‘The captain on being appealed 
to for an assignable cause, expressed a suppo- 
sition that ‘‘the cooks had been just emptying 
their greasy water through the scuppers, which 
had greased the sides of those two ships a 
little. 

Franklin at first thought that this must bea 
mystitication—a tale for the marines; but, re- 
collecting Pliny’s statement, he resolved, if an 
opportunity should offer, to try the experiment 
for himself in ever so small a way. Some 
years afterwards, being at Clapham, he deter- 
mined to make an clinginomn experiment upon 

large pond. 
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On a windy day, when the surface of the a polished marble table, or on a looking-glasg 


pond was rough, he brought a cruet of oil, and | placed horizontal! 


pt ured 


y, it remains in its place, 


a little into the pond; his first experi- | spreading very little; but when put on water 


ment was not very successful, for he stood on | it spreads instantly all round, becoming so thin 


the leeward side of the pond, and the wind ‘as to produce th 

blew the oil back again upon the shore; but, ‘siderable space; an 

upon going to the windward side, he found that | colors, to present t 
t } 


prismatic colors for a con- 
1, beyond the region of these 
I uliar blackness whi I 






even a single tea-spoonful of oil produced an ‘optical philosophers know to be attributable t 
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instant calm over a space several yards square, a film, whose thi 
and that, spreading and spreading by degrees, ; millionths rather 
it reached the leeward side, covering, probably, |inch. It would apy 
half an acre with a film of oil of exqui: took place betweer 
tenuity. as it touches water 
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sness is to be estimated by 
than by thousandths of a; 


year as if a mutual repulsion 
1 the particles of oil as soor 


">a repulsion so strong as t 


Franklin bore the character of a truthful act on other bodies swimming on the surface 


man; and when he describes this experiment | as straws, leaves, 
witl mistakeable clearness in the Philoso- ‘recede every way 
phical Transactions, we must not reject it | centre, leaving ala 





that this spoonful of oil made half an acre of means of repu! 
water ‘‘as smooth as a looking-glass.’’ Ponds’ thin a film of oil « 
ar t yet banished from Enyland, nor oil, nor ‘air is in motion ov 
cruets, nor tea-spoons: and it would not be a grees of velocity b¢ 
very difficult matter for a curiously-disposed | perfect hurricane, t 
person to imitate this experiment for himself. | friction in passing ¢ 


Franklin repeated the experiment soon after ‘and it rubs up th 





ps, forcing them t 
from the drop as from a 


rge clear 8] 


because it is marvellous. He declares But then, even if we can explain all dhis b; 


n, how happens it that eS 
in sull the waves? When 

ter, with any of the de- 

tween a gentle breeze and a 
he air encounters a sort 

» surface of the wate 

water into wrinkles: thess 
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at Ormathwaite, near Leeds, in the presence of wrinkles grow and grow and grow, until they 
Smeaton and Jess Ip, the celebrated a Ce? become big waves Now Franklin supposed 
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lessen the surf on a lee shore, by means of oil. slips over the oil, as 


He selected a windy day, which gave the cha- ‘slip out of the hand 
a! 
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x lee-shore to the spot between Haslar | not wrinkle the 
Jospital and Gillkicker point. A long boat. water beneath the « 
was anchored about a quarter of a mile from ‘and larger heaving 
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the shor d to windward of the: but there are not t 
long boat her as she was from: plings which surf 

t S of about half a mile! There are two pha 
each being continually poured from her, ‘If oil be poured up 
out a large stone bottle, through a hole in of wavy undulation 


the cork, about as large as a goose-quill. A full wave; it wil 
party of observers placed themselves on the | with which th 





shore, in a position to note if any change were cd. If theoil be | 
produced in the surf by the action of the oil. / of water only j 
Franklin did not tind the effect upon the surf to) wind, it ma 

] great as he expected; but the 7 s in at their birtt 

the long-boat could observe a tract of smooth even little, it may 
water the whole length of the distance on which | from ever being 
the oil was poured, gradually spreading in_ be true or not, It is 
breadth towards the long-boat. This water deserves attention 


was smooth, but not actually level. ‘The swell In the Great Pa 
continued; but the surface was not ru 1 by ‘when Franklin p 
wrinkles or smajler waves: and there were none | of the pond, he fail 
of the waves called by sailors ‘‘white caps’’/the waves; but w 
(waves whose tops turn over in foam,) although | weather: side (th 


there was abundance of this kind of wave both ‘he nipped them in th« 


to windward and leeward of the oily space. A} vented them from b! 
wherry, that came round the point under sail,; This curious subje 
that oily track by choice, and to use it from end | Franklin’s time. A 
to end as a piece of turnpike road. for water-girt peo} 
It was not likely that a man such as Frank- ‘ something more ab 
lin would abstain from speculating on the/to propound a few q 
cause of such curious results. ‘There are two ‘thinking on the part 
inquiries involved—Why does oil spread on{are worth knowing 
water? and why, when so spread, does it stil] {sailors at the preset 
the wavy surface? Ifa drop of oil be put upon : this oil-wave theory? 
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A member of a Western debating club 
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THE DILIGENCE, 
Translated from the French. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


It was about the close of the month of Sep- 
tember, After having fallen in torrents all day, 
the rain had at last ceased: but a thick fog con- 
cealed the horizon, and, although it was four 
o'clock, night seemed to have already come. 

A clumsy diligence, drawn by four horses, 
was ascending, with difficulty, one of the steep 
declivities which separate Belleville from 
Lyons, and the postillions were walking on 
each side of the team, stopping every fifty 
paces to ‘allow it to breathe. The travellers 
themselves had descended, on the invitation of 
the conductor, and were following, on foot, 
complaining of the horses, the rain, and the 
bad roads. 

Two of them, who came last, suddenly 
stopped at the summit of the hill. One of 
them was a man of about fitfy years, with a 
smiling and gentle air. The other, younger, 
had, on the contrary, careworn features. He 
cast his eyes over the country, half buried in 
the fog, and said to his companion — 

‘What weather, and what a year. cousin 
Grugel! The Saone has hardly returned to its 
bed, and here are the valleys inundated again.” 

‘‘God save us, Gontran!”’ replied the man 
with the mild countenance. ‘The bow of pro- 
mise may appear suddenly amid this deluge.” 

«Yes,’’ resumed the other traveller, with a 
little irony, ‘‘I know that you have the mania 
of hope, James.”’ 

‘‘As you have that of discouragement, Dar- 
von.” 

‘Am T not in the right when I see how 
)on in this world? Where do you see 
peace, order, prosperity? I hear of nothing 


things g 


hat fires, contagions, floods, murders. Wha 
the wickedness of men spares, the wickedness 


of nature annihilates; for even brutish matter 
seems to have an instinct of destruction. The 
elements are like kings—they cannot be neigh- 
bors without warring with each other.”’ 

“This is one side of things, cousin,—the 
eloomy side: but there is another, of which 
you never speak. Your eyes are always fixed 
on the volcano, smoking in the horizon, and 
will not turn towards the fields of ripe corn 
which are waving at your feet. Yet there is 
happiness in the world!” 

“| know nothing of it,” replied Darvon, in 
a tone of chagrin. 

«But are not you yourself situated among 
the most favored here below?’’ 


“It is the truth, James: and yet I have’ 


been unable to find, in all the wealth which 

has been granted me, peace and contentment.” 
‘‘What have you to desire? 

honored; you have a family who love you!”’ 
“Yes,” replied Gontran; ‘“‘but my fortune 

has involved me in a difficult lawsuit, for 

which I have just made a third journey to Ma- 
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You are rich, | 
‘ steps in front, the traveller pointed out by his 


ascent, gnawing a bone of veal. 


con: my good reputation has not prevented my 
adversary from saying abusive things of me 
through his advocate: and as for my family—”’ 

‘Well?’ asked James. 

“Well! my sister, with whom I had always 
lived so affectionately—I have just quarrelled 
with her.”’ 

“It will be a short quarrel.’’ 

“No, no; I am weary of settling her affairs 
without any profit. I have suffered too much 
in consequence of her unreasonableness.”’ 

“Think of her excellent heart, and you wil] 
pardon her.”’ 

“Oh! I know you always find some reason 
why I should bear my troubles patiently. You 
have a recipe for every wound of the soul; and, 
if | am provoked a little, you prove to me that 
I do wrong to complain that all is right here 
below.”’ 

‘Pardon me,”’ resumed Grugel. “There are 
in the government of the world things which 
wound me as well as you; but Iam not sure 
of being able to judge of them correctly. Life 
is a great mystery, of which we comprehend 
so little. Must I confess it? There are hours 
in which I persuade myself that God has not 
afilicted men with so many scourges without 
an intention. Fortunate and invulnerabk 
they would have been hardened. Each on 
would have relied on his individual strength, 
delighted in his isolation, and would have been 
without sympathy for his species. Weakness 
on the contrary, compels men to approach, t 
assist, to love each other. Sorrow becomes a 
bond of union; itis to it we owe the noblest 
and the sweetest sentiments—gratitude, de- 
votedness, pity!” 

“Very well,” said Darvon, smiling. «Un- 
able to prove that all is good, you wish t 
prove that there is good in evil.” 

«“Sometimes,’’ said Grugel, ‘‘he sure that th 
evil itself is not absolute. Science borrows 
remedies from the juice of venomous plants. 
Why not derive 1e benefit from misfortunes, 
crosses and passions? Believe me, Darvon 
there is no human mineral so poor that some 
grains of gold may not be found in it.” 

«“‘Parbleu! I should like to know what could 
be found in our travelling companions,” ex- 
claimed Gontran. ‘Look, cousin, let us pass 
through the crucible these curions specimens of 
our race, which we proclaim the most moral 
and the most intelligent.” 

“Tt is. certain,” replied James, smiling, 
‘‘that chance has not favored us.”’ 

‘“‘No matter, no matter,’’ returned Darvon, 
whom his misanthropy rendered obstinate: 
“let us disengage the gold from the mineral, as 
you say. And, first, how many grains do you 
hope to find in the cattle-merchant, who goes 
there before us?”’ 

Grugel raised his head and perceived, a few 


cousin. This was a fat man, in a blue blouse, 
who was toiling with a heavy step up the 
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THE DILIGENCE. 433 
“This is the seventh repast I have seen him it was said several persons had been drowned. 
take since morning,” continued Darvon, ‘‘and This last intelligence was, fortunately, not 
the pockets of the carriage are still stuffed communicated to the travellers; but, on learn- 
with his provisions. After he has eaten, he ing the long circuit they were to make, all 
sleeps; then eats again; then sleeps again, in cried out. 
order to re-ccommence. He is not evenanim-  ‘‘There is a curse upon us,”’ said Gontran, 
becile, he is a digesting machine. You have already vexed at the tediousness of the journey. 
seen it yourself. It is impossible to draw from “TI foresaw the thing, sir,” exclaimed, with 
him a reply or any information.” volubility, Pierre Lepré, from whom the two 
“These are attentions of which our com- postillions had just escaped, and who was now 
panion of the fur cap sufficiently relieves him.” falling back upon his travelling companions. 
«Ah! let us talk of him, and try also to ex- “I had been already told on the road that the 
tract his gold. He has made a part of our Ardiére and the Vauzanne had overflowed their 
crew only since morning, and the conductor banks. It was even doubtful whether we could 
has already sent him from the :mperia/e to the pass to Anse, where we should find the waters 
travellers in the coupé, who have sent him to of the Azergnes and the Brevanne. Which 
the interior. This makes only two hours that way are we to go, conductor? Shall we pass 
he has been with us, and he has told us his through the wood of Oingt? I know the 
whole history and that of his family to the mayor, a great, tall fellow, who is always 
fifth degree. I know that he is called Pierre smoking. But, apropos, tell us, shall we not 
Lepré; that he has traded in provisions for the stop before we reach Anse?’’ 
colonies, during twenty years, in the depart-  ‘*Impossible!’’ replied the conductor, hastily, 
ments of the Saone and Loire, of the Ain, the ‘I am already eight hours late.” 
Isere, and the Rhone, and that he has been ‘Well, but where are we to sup, then?” ex- 
married three times. This would be well claimed the fat cattle-merchant. 
enough if we must not also submit to his| ‘We shall not sup at all, sir.” 
questions; but he is as inquisitive as talkative,  ‘‘I declare that I must take some broth,” in- 
and when he has finished his confession, he terrupted Mademoiselle Athenais de Locherais, 
wishes that you should make yours to him. If in a shrill voice, putting her head out the win- 
you are reflecting, he talks. If you converse, dow: ‘I always take broth at five o’clock.”’ 
he interrupts you. His voice is likearattle ‘We have taken nothing since morning,” 
perpetually in motion, and the sound of which, exclaimed al] the travellers. 
at last, distresses your nerves.”’ “Enter, gentlemen,” hastily resumed the 
“Poor Lepré!”’ said Grugel; ‘‘yet be is a conductor; ‘an hour’s delay may prevent our 
good man, at heart.”’ arrival. A flood is not a thing to be trifled 
“He has one merit,” replied Darvon; “it is with, especially at night. I have no desire to 
that of being a restraint on Mademoiselle see my coach drowned.” 
Athenais de Locherais; for we had almost for-. ‘‘Drowned!’’ exclaimed Mademoiselle Athe- 
gotten this amiable travelling-companion, who, nais. ‘This is horrible! We must prevent 
after having cried out that we must descend in it. Conductor, I demand that you quit the 
order to lighten the carriage, remained in it,, valley. You shall answer for it to me, con- 
alone, for fear of wetting her feet.” ductor. I will complain to the proprietors.”’ 
“We must forgive her,” observed James. The diligence started, and cut short the 
“Isolation has accustomed her not to take care speech of the old maid, who fell back into her 
for others. She has a narrow heart.” corner with a lamentable exclamation. 
“Narrow!’’ repeated Gontran; ‘you are mis- James Grugel thought himself obliged to 
taken, cousin; Mademoiselle Athenais de Lo-' tell her that the circuit they were about to 
cherais has an immense love—for herself! The make led them away from the Saone, and thus 
entire world seems to have been created for her placed them beyond the reach of danger. 
own use. She does not understand that any- ‘But where am I to get my broth?!” asked 
thing can take place in it which does not in the old maid, somewhat re-assured. 
some way concern her. She is one of those ‘We shall not stop until we reach Anse,’’ 
gentle creatures who, when some one in the returned Lepré; ‘the conductor has said so, 
street cries ‘murder,’ turns on her pillow, com- and there is no knowing what road we shall 
plaining of having been awakened.” find. Provincial roads, that is all we can say 
Gragel was about to reply; but they had about it. And yet I know the engineer—he is 
reached the top of the hill, and the conductor | a man of talent; his son was married the same 
was summoning the travellers to return to the day with my eldest. But we shall not arrive 
diligence. He had just been met by a courier, until to-morrow.” 
who announced that the overflowing of the: There was a general exclamation; most of 
Saone rendered the passage to Villefranche | the travellers bad not eaten since the morning, 
impossible, warning him to take the right in | relying on the repast which was usually taken 
order to pass the Niseran above, and reach ; at Villefranche, and Gontran was already pro- 
Anse by a circuitous route. The diligence posing, with his habitual vivacity, to descend 
which preceded him, not having taken this pre-! by force at the nearest village to order a sup- 
— had been surprised by the waters, and | per, when the catte-merchant exclaimed: 
‘ou. I1I.—No. 6. 3 
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“A supper! Ihave one at your service.” | damp, the air was cold, and the night starless, 
‘What! for everybody?” asked Lepré. , Re-animated by the repast which the gastro- 
“For everybody, citizen. I can offer you ' nomic foresight of Baruau had permitted him 
three courses with a dessert, and a little cup of} to make, Lepré recovered all his loquacity, 
schnapps, besides.” and, although his travelling companions had 
As he spoke thus, he drew from the pockets ; long ago ceased to reply to him, he continued 
of the carriage half a dozen parcels which he | to talk alone, without troubling himself to 
began to open, licking his lips; these contained } know whether he was listened to. 
provisions of every species, neatly enveloped,; This noise of words, the slowness of the 
and carefully sealed. progress, the darkness, the cold, had at last 
“This will be a genuine feast,” said Lepré, | given all the travellers an impatient uneasi- 
who had helped the cattle-merchant to take an | ness which expressed itself every instant by 


inventory of his parcels. ‘‘Mr. ——; pardon } yawns, Starts, or stifled complaints. Darvon 
me—what is your name?” especially seemed a prey to & nervous irrita- 
‘‘Baruau.” tion, which increased every moment. He had 


“Exactly! Monsieur Baruau how sumptu- | already opened and shut ten times the blind of 
ously you do fare.” the door, leaned his head towards the right, the 
‘*What is the use of being comfortably off,” | left, backward, placed his limbs in every atti- 
said the fat man, with a sort of pride, ‘if we | tude which the narrow space permitted; at last, 
do not have something good to eat? For the | at daybreak, he found his patience exhausted. 
rest, these gentlemen and ladies can judge of; ‘I would give ten of the remaining days of 
my kitchen.” {my life to be at the end of the journey!” ex- 

Grugel turned towards Gontran, and gave } claimed he. 
him a significant glance. ‘Here we are at Anse,’’ replied Grugel. 

“Well!”’ said he, in an undertone, and with; «Faith, so we are,’’ said Lepré, who had 
a smile, ‘here are the grains of gold which you | slept for an instant. ‘Ilullo! conductor, how 
seek.” long do you remain here?”’ 

“Grains of gold!” repeated Baruau, who} ‘Five minutes, sir.’’ 

did not understand it; “excuse me, what I give} ‘Open the door; I can go and say good 
you there is a sausage with trufiles.’’ , morning to the postmaster.” 

“And these gentlemen mean that for hungry; They opened it, and Baruau descended with 
people they are worth gold,” returned Pierre , Lepré to renew his provisions. Almost at the 
Lepré, laughing; ‘‘it is a figure, Monsieur Ba-} same instant the clerk approached, asking 
ruau, I have a son who has learned figures by ; whether there were any places. 
studying rhetoric; he has explained the thing; ‘One only,” replied Grugel. 
tome. But, pardon me. The lady must be; «“How!’’ exclaimed Mademoiselle de Loche- 
served first.” | rais, who had just aroused herself,” is any one 

The provisions were presented to Mademoi- | else to come in!’’ 

Selle de Locherais, who turned them all over, “A traveller for Lyons.” 

and ended by selecting the most delicate,! But it is impossible,’’ resumed the old 
which she ate, complaining of the privations ; maid; ‘‘we arc already frightfully crowded, sir; 
to which one is exposed in travelling. By your carriages are too small; J will complain 
way of consolation, Baruau offered her a cup’ to the proprietors.”’ 

of old cogniac; but Mademoiselle de Locherais “Ah! here is, doubtless, our new com- 
uttered a cry of horror. panion,” resumed Grugel, looking out the 

‘««Oogniac to me!”’ said she, with indignation; } door. ‘‘M. Lepié has already seized upon 


‘for what do you take me, sir?”’ } him.” 

«You would prefer cassis,* perhaps?’’ object-; ‘He is a soldier!’’ exclaimed Mademoiselle 
ed the cattle-merchant, with a benevolent air. | de Locherais. 

“T do not drink cassis any more than cog-{ ‘+A sub-officer of chasseurs.”’ 


niac!”’ proudly exclaimed Mademoiselle Athe-; ‘And he is coming here! But why do they 
nais; “I never drink anything but water.” | not oblige soldiers to travel on foot?”’ 
And turning towards Gragel, she murmured:; ‘In such weather, it would be hard and fa 
“Imagine this rustic! Offering me cogniac! | tiguing.”’ 
as if the spices which he has made us eat were; ‘Is it not their trade? These people are not 
not enough to burn tae blood! I am sure of} easily fatigued. Public carriages expose one 
being sick.” to odious associates! not to mention that all 
As she finished these words, she arranged | one's habits are disturbed! Iam sure I shall 
herself in her corner so as to turn her back } be sick; to have nothing warm, to be compel- 
upon the cattle-merchant, rested her head on a} led to spend the night without sleep, to be 
pillow which she had brought with her, and} crowded—-stifled! I do not understand why one 
fell asleep. of these gentlemen does not mount the impe- 
The diligence continued to advance with diffi- riale?” 
culty through roads full of ravines. Though} ‘:Notwithstanding the fog?” 
‘ ‘ _._.} “What does that matter for men?” 
«(Mademoiselle would, indeed, be less crowd- 


*A wine meade of the black currant. 


















































ed,” added Darvon, ironically; ‘‘and it is a 
proposition which she may make to our new 
companion.” 

“Me! speak to a soldier!’ said Mademoiselle 
Athenais, proudly; ‘1 prefer to suffer, sir!” 

“Here he is,” interrupted James. 

In fact, the sub-officer just then appeared, 
followed by the clerk with whom he was quar- 
relling, He was a young man of slight form, 
but whose freedom of speech and blunt man- 
ners Shocked Darvon at first sight. He com- 
plained of the delay of the coach which he had 
been waiting for since the evening before, and 
abused the clerk of the office, whose replies 
were timid and embarrassed. At last the con- 
ductor having declared that it was time to 
start, he appproached the door, and looked 
witbin. 

“A magnificent assemblage,’’ murmured he, 
after having cast an impertinent glance over 
the travellers: ‘‘if the coupé and the rotonde 
are as well filled Ah! conductor, you have 
no women?”’ 

“The insolent fellow!’’ muttered Mademoi- 
selle Athenais de Locherais. 

“Never mind,’ resumed the soldier, ‘in the 
country we must not be particular.”’ 

And he entered. 

Gontran stooped towards Grugel. 


“This completes our collection of absurdi- | 


ties,” whispered he. 

“Take care that he does not hear you,”’ re- 
plied James. 

Darvon shrugged his shoulders. 

‘«‘Boasters have always inspired me with 
more disgust than fear,’’ said he, ‘‘and this 
one needs a lesson in politeness.” 

Meanwhile Baruau had returned without 
Lepré. After having sent to the inn in search 
of the latter, and waited for him several min- 
utes, the coach started without him, to the 
great joy of Mademoiselle de Locherais who 
hoped to be more at her ease. But this joy 
was of short duration; for the sub-officer, who 
had at first placed himself on the third seat, 
came and sat down beside her. The old maid 
hastily turned away, and dropped her veil. 
The young soldier turned towards her. 

‘‘It seems,’’ said he, in a mocking tone, 
“that Madame is afraid to be looked at?’’ 

‘Perhaps so, sir,” said Athenais, drily. 

“I understand her reason,’’ resumed the 
sub-officer; ‘‘but she may be easy—I will de- 
prive myself of that pleasure.”’ 

And as he saw Mademoiselle de Locherais’ 
movement of indignation, he continued— 

“What I say is for her health, to permit her, 
to breathe with her face uncovered, as air is 
sadly wanting in the box; we must let down 
the glass.” 

‘I object to it,”’ hastily returned Mademoi- 
selle de Locherais; “my physician has forbid- 
den me to expose myself to the morning wind.” 


“‘And mine has forbidden me to stifle,’’ re-} 


plied the young man, reaching out his hand 
to open the window. 
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But the old maid exclaimed that the window 
was on her side, that she had a right to keep 
it closed, and appealed to the other travellers. 

As little disposed as Darvon was in favor of 
Mile. de Locherais, he thought it his duty to 
defend her, and the result was, between him 
and the chagseur, a discussion which would 
have become violent had not Grugel given up 
to the young soldier his place by the window. 

The sub-officer accepted it with a bad grace, 
preserving @ sullen irritation towards Gontran. 

Now the reader has already perceived that 
the predominant qualities of the latter were 
neither resignation nor patience. The annoy- 
ances of the journey had increased his irrita- 
bility, so the misunderstanding which had al- 
ready broken forth between him and the chas- 
seur was several times renewed with increas- 
ing sharpness, until a last occasion made it de- 
generate into a quarrel. 

Some light parcels had been placed by Darvon 
in the netting suspended from the top of the 
coach; the sub-officer pretended that they were 
in his way and demanded their removal. Gont- 
ran refused. 

‘You are determined to let them remain 
there?’’ exclaimed the soldier, after a discus- 
sion which insensibly became animated. 

‘«‘Determined!”’ replied Darvon. 

«Well! I will throw them out the door,” 
returned the} young man, reaching out his 
hand towards the net. 

Gontran seized this hand. 

‘‘Take care what you do, sir,” said he in an 
altered tone; “since you have been bere you 
have tried everything to make me lose patience; 
as soon as you entered you assumed the privi- 
leges of tyranny and abuse; but learn that I 
am not the man to submit to it.”’ 

‘«Is this a threat?” asked the soldier, casting 
a disdainful look on Gontran. 

‘“‘No,” interrupted Grugel, uneasy at the turn 
the discussion was taking; ‘my cousin only 
meant to observe—”’ 

“I do not accept observations from insolent 
fellows like him.” 

At this moment loud cries were heard, and 
the diligence was overtaken by a post-chaise 
covered with dust. Mademoiselle de Locherais 
put her head out the window. 

“What a pity!” exclaimed she, “‘it is M. 
Pierre Lepré who has overtaken us; we shall 
be full.” 

As soon as he had reached the coach, the 
colonial commissioner jumped from the post- 
chaise, and presented himself at the door which 
the conductor had just opened. 

“Ah! this is the way you start off without 
waiting for travellers!’’ exclaimed he, fu- 
riously. 

*‘I called you three times,’’ objected the con- 
ductor. 

“You should have called six times, sir; 
twelve times; you were very sparing of your 
words. What does it cost to speak? I could 


‘not leave the postmaster while he was explain- 
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ing to me vie misfortune which heggened to 
the diligence yesterday; for you do not know, 
gentlemen, that the diligence which preceded 
this was drowned.”’ 

‘«‘Drowned!”’ repeated all voices. 

“All right,” interrupted the conductor; ‘‘en- 
ter.” 

“Tt is not all right,” returned Pierre Lepre; 
‘everybody is in consternation.” 

‘Enter immediately I beg of you.’’ 

‘‘And what will our families think when they 
hear of this disaster?” 

‘«Make haste.”’ 
“T was about to have obtained the particu- 


lars, when some one came to inform me that ! 


you had started without me.” 

‘‘And we shall do so again,”’ said the impa- 
tient conductor. 

“Well!” exclaimed Lepré, hastening to 
enter, ‘‘I have had enough of this post-chaise; 
here I am, conductor, be off!” 

The commissioner was overwhelmed with 
questions, and he related all that he had learn- 
ed; then, interrupting himself, according to his 
habit, on recognizing the sub-oflicer, he ex- 
claimed: 

«Ah! this is the gentleman I had the honor 
of seeing at Anse.” 

‘«‘The same,’’ replied the chasseur. 

“Tam delighted to meet you again,” said 


Lepré. “Iam a friend to all soldiers; I should 
even have served myself if a substitute had not 


been found for me.” 


He was interrupted by Mademoiselle Athe- 
nais, who had just perceived that his clothes | 


were wet. 
“It is that confounded fog,’’ said he, wiping 
them with his handkerchief. 


‘But you should not have entered the coach } 
resumed Mademoiselle de} 


” 


in such a state, 
Locherais with a dissatisfied air; ‘‘when people 
have wet clothes, they should remain outside.”’ 

“To dry them?” asked Lepré, laughing; 


“thank you! I have had enough of it; then my } 


driver was drunk; he had almost driven his: 
post-chaise into the river; that would have been ' 
bad, unless some brave man had been at hand | 
to fish us out. Such a thing has happened. } 
Three years ago, in the time of the great inun- | 
dation, a workman saved alone five persons } 


who were drowning in a carriage near La Guil- } 
} tending his hand to him; “for 1 hope we shall 


: be friends, Monsieur Louis. 


lotiere.”’ 
“We know all about that,” said Gragel, 


“since my cousin was his most intimate} 


friend.” 
‘‘Indeed!” asked the chasseur. 
“And owed his safe to the devotedness of that ' 
young man. 
“Oh! all the particulars of that act are ad- } 


were perhaps some who knew how to swim 
and who could have extricated themselves,” 
Gontran disdained to reply. 
‘The carriage was beginning to sink,” con- 


; tinued he, “when a workman appeared ina 


little boat which he steered with difficulty in 
the middle of the Rhone; three times it was on 
the point of being upset. The persons stand- 
ing on the shore cried out to him: ‘Do not go 
‘farther; land. you must perish.’ But he did 
not listen, advancing always towards the car- 
‘riage, which he at least reached by dint of 
courage and address.”’ 

«And good luck,”’ finished the soldier. 

‘‘Undoubtedly,” resumed Grugel, who had 
noticed Gontran’s movement of impatience; 
‘“but only people who have hearts have this 
good luck.” 

“It was a noble act,” interrupted Mademoi- 
selle Athenais de Locherais, ‘‘and one which 
should have been profitable to its author.” 

‘‘Pardon me, madame,” said Darvon, “the 
workman doubtless judged that the true recom- 
pense of our generous actions is in curselves; 
for the people once saved, he retired, declining 
to receive anything or listen to thanks.”’ 

“«Pardieu! he would have looked well to have 
received pay!”’ exclaimed the sub-officer. 

«‘And does no one know his name?” asked 
Lepré. 

‘Pardon me: his name was Louis Daroc.” 

Lepré turned towards the young officer. 

«But that is your name!’’ exclaimed he. 

“This gentleman’s name!’’ repeated all the 
travellers at once. 

«Louis Daroc,”’ said the commissioner; “I 
asked him at Anse, while we were conversing 
{at the inn, and besides I saw it on his port- 
manteau.”’ 

‘‘Well! what then?” asked the chasseur 
laughingly; ‘certainly that is my name.” 

«Can it be!’ interrupted Gontran; ‘and you 
are—”’ 

“The unknown in question: yes, gentlemen, 
there was no need of telling it, but there is no 
occasion to conceal it. I entered the service a 
week afterwards, and my regiment set out for 
) Algiers, so that the citizens of the carriage and 
myself lost sight of each other; but I hope to 
see them again during my stay in Lyons.”’ 

“I will take you to them!”’ said Darvon, ex- 


” 


“‘We?”’ repeated the soldier, looking at Gont- 
ran with hesitation. 

“Ah! forget all that is past,” returned the 
‘latter; “Iam ready, if necessary, to acknow- 


} ledge that I was in the wrong. 


“No,” interrupted Duroc, ‘‘no! it was I who 
P 


mirable,” continued Darvon with warmth; } was hasty, and | am sorry for it, on my word. 
“the affrighted horse had borne the carriage to | } A foolish soldier’s habit, you see. Because we 
the strongest part of the current; the crowd } are not afraid, we wish to show it on all occa- 


were gazing from the shore without daring to | 
attempt to give assistance; there was no longer 
any hope for the five persons in the carriage.’ 


“Bah!” interrupted the chasseur, ‘there | Lepré as cordially pressed his own. 


sious, and to play the hero; but in reality we 
are kind-hearted; so here is my hand, sir. 


He cordially pressed the hand of Gontran; 
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«You are a true Frenchman,” said he, ‘‘and 

among Frenchman there should be a good un- 
derstanding. Enchanted to have made your 
acquaintance, Monsieur Louis Duroc. But, 
apropos, do you know that it is very fortunate 
that I obliged you to tell me your name, (which 
you did not wish to do, by the way) But for 
me, noone would have known your work. 
“That isjust!” returned Grugel, looking at 
Darvon: “if the gentleman had been less talk- 
ative, this explanation would not have taken 
lace, and but for this, my cousin would have 
mistaken the character of M. Louis. You see 
that chance seems to have taken pains to sup- 
port my theory, and that the honor of the day 
ig mine.”’ 

As he finished these words, the carriage 

topped; they had arrived. 

: On descending, the travellers found the office 
full of relatives or friends who were awaiting 
them. The misfortune which had happened 
the evening before was known, and had occa- 
sioned great anxiety for their safety. 

At the moment when Darvon set foot upon 
the ground, he heard his name pronounced, 
and turned; it was his sister, whose uneasiness 
had made her forget their quarrel, and who 
sprang toward him with cries of joy. 

They embraced for a long time without 
speaking, but with eyes moist with tears; and 
when they looked at each other, when they 
took each other by the hand and smiled, they 
were reconciled. 

As they left the office together, they encoun- 
tered their travelling companions. Baruau and 


Lepré saluted them; Louis Duroc renewed his | 


promise of calling to see them; Mademoiselle 
Athenais de Locherais alone passed without 
looking at them, only occupied in taking care 
of her baggage. James Grugel then turned to- 
wards Gontran. arr? 

“Thereis the only exception to my doctrine, 
said he, pointing to the old maid. “All our 
other companions have more or less won our 
favor; the gourmand by having procured for us 
& supper; the talkative man by revealing to us 
a useful secret; the quarrelsome man by giving 
us a proofof his generous bravery; but of what 
use has been the cold selfishness of Mademoi- 
selle de Locherais?”’ 

“To make us feel the value of devotion and 
tenderness,”’ replied Gontran, pressing his sis- 
ter’s arm; ‘‘ah! I adopt your system, cousin; 
henceforth, I will believe that there is a good 
side to everything, and that we need only seek 
in order to find the vein of gold.” 





Friendship is a vase which, when it is flawed 
by heat, or violence, or accident, may as well 
be broken at once; it can never be trusted 
after. The more graceful and ornamental it 
was, the more clear do we discern the hopeless- | 
ness of restoring it to its former state. Coarse 
stones, if they are fractured, may be cemented 
again; precious ones never. 


LOVE ON.—A PARABLE FOR CHILDREN. 


LOVE ON. 


Another year is past and gone, 
A wider streak of gleaming gray 
Waves down my hair, and yet I say, 
‘‘Have patience, weary heart! Love on.” 


Love On through sorrow-cankered years, 
And count each hour of joy a gain 
Snatched from a dreary lapse of pain, 

Through hours of pleasure, nights of tears. 


Love on through hope and through despair, 
That changeful o’er our being pass, 
As sunlight on a woodland’s grass, 

And never let love die of care. 


Love on, unless an anchorite 
Thou wouldst live for thyself alone, 
Encinctured with a cynic zone 
That darkens every noon with night. 


And when another year is gone, 
Though still thy hope be unfulfilled, 
The wisdom from the past instilled, 

Will bid thee of thyself—‘“‘Love on.” 





A PARABLE FOR CHILDREN. 


The following parable, translated from the 
German of Krummacher, illustrates a very 
important truth. We extract it from the Na- 
tional Magazine:— 

On a fine Autumn day, Richard was keep- 
ing his twelfth birthday. He was the son of 
kind and pious parents, who had given him a 
lare number of presents of different kinds, and 
had allowed him to-day to invite a party of 
friends. 

They were playing together in the garden, 
in which Richard had a small garden of his 
own, with flowers and fruit trees in it. On 
the garden wall there were growing some 
young peach trees, which were bearing fruit 
for the first time. The fruit was just begin- 
ning to ripen, and the red cheeks were showing 
through the delicate bloom which covered 
them. They looked so beautiful that the boys 
began to long for them. 

But Richard said, “My father has told me 
not to touch these peaches; for it is the first 
fruit which the trees have borne. I have all 
sorts of fruit in my garden. Let us all go 
away, or we might be tempted to pick them.”’ 

Then the boys said, “Why should we not 
taste them? To-day you are king of the gar- 
den, and no one else. Besides, is not this 
your twelfth birthday? You are a year older 
today. You don’t mean always to be a child 
in leading strings, do you? Only come into 
our garden! No one tells us not to pick things 
there.” 

But Richard said, ‘‘No; come with me. 
Father has told me not to touch them.” 

Then the boys answered, “But your father 
will not see you; and how is he to find it out? 
If he asks you, you can say you know nothing 
about it.” ’ 
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“Fie!” replied Richard, “that would be a/ 
lie, and my cheeks would turn red and soon} 
betray me.” } 

Then the oldest said, ‘‘Richard is right. | 
Just listen; I know another way. Look here, } 
Richard. Let us pick them; then you can say 
you did not do it.” 

Richard and the others agreed to this. So 
they broke off the fruit, and shared it. 

As soon as it was getting dusk, the boys 
went home. But Richard was afraid to meet} 
his father; and, whenever he heard the house 
door opened, he was frightened, and began to ; 
tremble. 

At last, his father came; and, when Richard 
heard his footsteps, he ran, as quickly as he 
could, to the other side of the garden, where 
his own little garden was. But his father 
went and saw how the young trees had been 
stripped, and called— 

“Richard, Richard! where are you?” 

When the lad heard his own name, he trem- 
bled still more from fear. And his father came 
to him, and said— 

“Is this the way you keep your birthday? 
and are these the thanks I receive, that you 
rob my trees?” 

But Richard replied, “I have not touched 
the trees, father. Perhaps one of the boys 
did it.” 

Then his father took him into the house, 
and placed him in front of him in the light, 
and said— 

«‘Do you still want to deceive your father?” 

And the boy turned pale, and trembled, 
and, with tears, confessed the whole. But his 
father said— 

«From this time you are never to go into 
the garden again.’ 

With this, his father left him. But Richard 
could not sleep all night; he felt miserable as 
he was lying in the dark; he could hear his 
heart beat; and, whenever he was falling 
asleep, he was frightened by dreams. This 
was the worst night of his life. 

The next day he looked pale and wretched, 
and his mother began to grieve for the boy. 
So she said to his father— 

«Look how Richard is taking it to heart, 
and how low-spirited he is. The locking up of 
the garden is a sign to him that his father’s 
heart is locked against him too.’’ 

The father said, “That is what I wish. 
That is the reason that I locked up the gar- 
den.”’ 

“But, then,”’ said his mother, “it is so bad 
a beginning to the new year of his life.” { 

“It will, for that very reason, be the hap- 
pier afterward,” was the father’s reply. 

After a few days, the mother said again to 
the father— 

‘‘T am afraid of Richard’s despairing of our } 
loving him again.” , 

«There is no fear of that,” replied the fa-; 
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‘consisted in grumbling at each other. 


: Oity of Brotherly Love.” 


love. Now let him learn how to know and 
admire it, that he may recover it again.” 

“But,” said the mother, “does not it seem 
to him now to be somewhat serious and stern?” 

‘That is true,” answered the father; “for it 
appears as justice and wisdom. But let him 
learn in this way, through the consciousness 
of his sin, to fear and honor it. And in due 
time it will appear to him again in its original 
shape, and he will again, without timidity, 
call it love. His present trouble is a proof 
that he is sure to do this by-and-bye.” 

Some time had again passed by, when Rich- 
ard came one morning out of his bed-room, 
with a quiet but serious face. He had put to- 
gether, in a basket, all the presents which he 
had ever had from his parents; and he now 
brought the basket and put it down before his 
father and mother. 

Then his father said to him, “What does 
this mean, Richard?” 

And the boy said, “Father, I don’t deserve 
your kindness, so I have brought back the 
presents. But my heart tells me that I am 
beginning to be a new child. So pray forgive 


me; and take me and everything you have so 
kindly given me.” 

Then the father folded his child in his arms, 
and kissed him, and wept over him. 
mother did the same. 


And his 


THE GRUMBLE FAMILY. 


[Mr. Wordsworth, in a recent number of his 
excellent Youth’s Cabinet, makes the follow- 
ing admirable hit } 

What a number of members there are be- 
longing to the Grumble Family! One meets 


with them almost every day of his life. They 


seem to scattered all over the world, though 
they have such a striking family resemblance, 
that you can tell one in an instant wherever 
you encounter him. It has sometimes seemed 
to me that the Grumble family have an espe- 
cial passion for travelling, inasmuch as we so 
often meet with them in hotels, steamboats, 
and railway cars. I never go away from 
home, as far as Boston, or Albany, or Philadel- 
phia, without coming in contact with a score 
or more of them, who appear as if they consi- 
dered the great business of men and women 
I don’t 
know when I was ever more thoroughly out of 
patience with this family in general, and sun- 
dry members of it in particular, than I was 
the other day, while on my route to Philadel- 
phia, by way of the Camden and Amboy line. 
By this route, as most of my readers know, we 
go first down our beautiful New York bay, 
around Staten Island, to Amboy, where we 
take the cars across the State of New Jersey, 
to Camden, and thence cross the ferry to the 
It is one of the 
finest trips imaginable. That part of it, es- 


ther; “his own guilty heart will assure him of pecially, which is by water, is charming in the 
the contrary. Hitherto he has enjoyed our; extreme. 
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All along the shore of thellittle elbow of water, 

which surrounds Staten Island, are beautiful 
residences, nestled down amid the forests and 
hills of this romantic island. The boat is fitted 
up in the finest style, for such an excursion. 
It really seemed to me, the other day, while 
we were gliding along in sight of so many at- 
tractions, that a man, whether travelling on 
business or pleasure, could hardly help enjoy- 
ing this trip. But, alas! some of the Grumble 
family were on board, hunting after some game 
to grumble at. They never take a book, or 
magazine, or newspaper along with them, 
seeming disposed to keep the mind as much as 
possible disengaged, so that it can the better 
keep a sharp look-out for something worth 
grumbling for. For a while, this sort of game 
was unusually scarce. A few of the family 
near me in the saloon had to content themselves 
with some little mutterings of discontent 
touching the weather. But when we were 
seated at the dinner-table, then all the repre- 
sentatives of the family on board were in ful 
cry. Thedinner did not suit Mr. Grumble, 
nor Mrs. Grumble, nor Master Grumble, nor 
Miss Grumble. They did scarcely anything 
but pick flaws in it. They made quite a hash 
of it between them. All of the Grumblers 
agreed there was nothing on the table fit to 
eat; and all of them, as far as my observation 
extended, revenged themselves on those sinners 
who run the Camden and Amboy line, by eat- 
ing as much of the miserable dinner as they 
conveniently could. One of them grumbled 
at the stewed oysters, declaring they were 
“cooked to death,’’ at the same time that he 
emptied upon his own plate the entire contents 
of one of the dishes containing oysters, calling 
lustily as he did so, for more. For my part 
although I have been called somewhat particu- 
lar in regard to my cuzsine, I got along very 
well. The dinner was quite good enough for 
me. I have seen better dinners, it is true, 
where there was a greater variety, and served 
up with greater pretensions. But I am sure, 
if the whole continent had been Jaid under 
contribution to furnish that table, I should not 
have eaten my dinner witha keener relish. It 
was good enough: and why should a man wish 
for anything better than that! Besides, 
granting the dinner was rather inferior, why 
can't the Grumble family see that grumbling 
don’t mend the matter a whit? It in fact 
makes things worse. In this case, it detracted 
from my own enjoyment while eating. 

‘‘Waiter!” said one of this genus sitting 
near me, “‘you black rascal! why don’t you 
bring me that broiled chicken? I ordered it 
half an hour ago.”’ 

“If the gentleman will look before him,’’ 
said the waiter who had been addressed in such 
choice language, ‘‘he'll see the dish I put by 
the side of his plate in a minute after it was 
ordered.” 
And so he had. I noticed the fact myself. | 
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Sut Mr. Grumble had been so busily at work 
on the contents of his already over-loaded plate, 
for fear, as I presumed, that he was in danger 
of not getting the value of his half dollar, that 
he had not noticed the advent of the broiled 
chicken. No doubt you charitably suppose 
that this gentleman nodded an apology to the 
waiter whom he had so rudely and so unreason- 
ably addressed. But he did no such thing. 
He kept on eating, without lifting his eyes 
from the plate. Your gentleman grumbler 
never descends so far from his lofty vocation 
as to make an apology. He has too much 
work on hand of quite another kind. By the 
way, this was the same Mr. Grumble who 
stormed—I will not use a harsher word, though 
I might do so with veracity—at the clerk, 
when he came to collect the fare for dinner. 
And what do you suppose_he stormed for? 
Simply because the clerk declined taking a bill 
which he believed to be a counterfeit. It was 
the man’s business to have bought his ticket 
for dinner at the captain's office, in which case 
the clerk could have compared the bill with the 
descriptions of counterfeits in the bank-note 
detector. But he had not done so, and now he 
grumbled because the note was not received in 
spite of the clerk’s suspicions. 

After dinner, Mrs. Grumble got herself into 
a perfect fever, because the chamber-maid in- 
sisted on removing two or three huge band- 
boxes from the saloon. 

“But, madam,” said the servant, mildly, as 
I thought, ‘this is the rule of the company. I 
didn’t make it. My orders are, not to let any 
baggage come into this room, and I must obey 
them.” 

The reply to these remarks was anything 
but complimentary to the innocent chamber- 
maid or the directors of the Camden and Am- 
boy Company. The lady finally carried her 
point, I believe, the girl preferring rather to 
make Mrs. Grumble’s case an exception than 
to raise a tornado by removing the boxes. But 
who does not see that the lady was wrong in 
the matter? The rule was a good one. It was 
made for the convenience and comfort of the 
passengers. The ladies’ saloon is not a baggage 
room. Why should Mrs. Grumble exercise her 
vocation on this topic? 

A gentleman, who must have been a cousin 
of this Mrs. Grumble, undertook to advocate 
this lady's cause. 

‘‘My dearsir,’’ said I, ‘you have plead pretty 
well, | must say, considering you are on the 
wrong side.” 

‘‘Maybe, sir,”’ said he, slightly offended, 
‘you are in the pay of the monopoly?” 

‘‘No, sir,” I replied, ‘‘you guess wide of the 
mark there.” 

“Then why do you stand up for them?” 

«Because, in this matter I believe they are 


‘right and this lady is wrong.”’ 


“Well, for my part, 1 don’t mean to uphold 
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such a system as this monopoly. I believe it 
is a selfish concern, and I’m not afraid to say 


“T don’t think the Company are immaculate 


‘immediately began to descend gently towards 
the earth. 

But now occurred to her what she had heard 
in the bosom of the ocean, when a child; 


myself. They would be a wonderful set of namely, that the clouds found death whenever 


men if they were. But pray, sir, don’t let us 
grumble at anything they do for us, simply 
because they do it, without stopping to inquire 
whether it is well done or not. If we do, I’m 
afraid they will say, ‘There’s no use trying to 
please travellers. We can’t suit them, when 
we do the best we possibly can. They are 
perpetually grumbling; and we might as well 
let them grumble to their heart’s content.’ ”’ 

It does seem to me, sometimes, that the 
American public is especially prolific in grum- 
blers. I came across a man, not long since, 
on my way from my country residence to the 
city, who called the conductor of the train all 
manner of hard names, because, the day be- 
fore, he did not wait a minute or two for him, 
but left him running toward the station. The 
conductor informed him that his time was up, 
and he had no authority to wait a second for 
any person. The grumbler—a well educated 
man, who had seen something of the world— 
admitted that the train did not leave the sta- 
tion before its time; but railed at the conduc- 
tor and the Hudson River Company, because, 
though he, Mr. Gaumbler, had waited for them 
many and many a time, they would not wait, 
now and then, for him. What unreasonable 
people this Grumble family are! 


THE CLOUD. 


Translated from the German of Reinick. 


One hot Summer morning, a little cloud 
arose from the sea, and, like a blooming, play- 
ful child, looked through the blue sky, and 
over the wide earth, which for some time had 


they sank too low, and came near the earth. 

For some time she descended, and allowed 
herself to be carried hither and thither. At 
length, she stood still, and said, boldly and 
joyfully— 

‘‘Men, I will help you, happen what may!” 

This thought made her suddenly gigantic, 
strong, and powerful. She had never even 
thought herself capable of such greatness. She 
stood over the earth like a beneficent God, and 
raised her head, and spread her wings over the 
fields. Her splendor was so great that man 
and beast shrank from it: the trees and grass 
bowed their heads; but all saw in her a bene- 
factress. 

“Yes, I will help you!” continued to cry the 
cloud. ‘Receive me! I die for you!” 

It was a mighty purpose which she therein 
executed. A bright light shone through her, 
thunder roared, undying love transpierced her, 
and she sank to earth dissolved in a flood of 
rain. This rain was her deed: this rain was 
her death; in it she was glorified. Over the 
whole land, as far as the rain spread, arose a 
bright bow, made of the finest rays of the sky. 
It was the last visible manifestation of her 
great, self-sacrificing love. In a short time, it 
also disappeared, but the blessing conferred by 
the cloud upon suffering and relieved man long 
remained.— The Schoolfellow. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE LETTERS 
OF A RECLUSE. 
THIRD EXTRACT. 
Think of it. Good and truth. What our 


lain sad and languishing from the effect of a} understanding comprehends, and our heart de 


long drought. 


As the little cloud sailed through the hea-} 


vens, she looked on the poor people below, 
working in the sweat of their brow, and suffer- 
ing from fatigue, while she was free from care 
and toil, and was borne along by the light 
breath of the morning. 

«‘Alas!’’ said she, “if I could but do some 
good to the poor people there below—some- 
thing to lighten their labor, to soothe their 


cares, to supply food to the hungry, to refresh , 


the thirsty!” 

And the day went on, and the cloud grew 
larger; and, as she grew, the hopes of men 
were turned towards her. 

But on the earth the heat still increased. 
The sun glowed and scorched, and beat on the 
heads of the laborers till they were near faint- 
ing; yet they must work on, for they were 
very poor. 

They cast a look of entreaty towards the 


sires. Do you not perceive that they are all? 

Truth, because it flows immediately into the 
understanding, is distinctly seen, and all that 
relates to it we can grasp, and, with logical 
square and rule, measure the length and 
breadth thereof. But when we would search 
into the mysteries of feeling, it is as if a soft 
and formless mist only floated before our eyes, 
baffling in its dreamy fluctuations our most 
searching glances. 

Yet, although we ‘“‘rather feel than see the 
: beating of her heart,’’ and must be content to 
do so, through time, and through eternity, i: 
ynone the less truly does beat, and sends out, 
with every throb, its life-streams through all 
the fibres of our spiritual frame. 

There exists, however, a perfect, unbroken 
analogy between Truth and Love (or Good) soe 
} that from the laws by which we clearly per- 
ceive Truth to be governed, we may confi- 
‘dently argue upon the nature of Good— 


cload, as if to say, ‘Ah! you can help us!” _; just as in twin rainbows we know, from the 


“Yes, I will help you,” said the cloud; and} clearly defined outline of one, where to draw 
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the limits of the other softer, more uncertain | ter to be good and simple, even as a little 
form, which our eyes constantly lose. child? If the use of wisdom in leading us di- 
I believe no persons are so thoughtless as to | rect to beauty is wonderful and heavenly, its 
believe when itis given them to understand use in leading us to goodness is unspeakably 
some new truth, that the truth is theirown, or higher, more divine, and must always remain 
created at the moment of their first perceiving ‘so. Thus it is the delight of truth for ever to 
it; for the simplest of us must know that all | serve love, and of love for ever to be led by 
truth is from the Lord, and that it existed be- truth, and the joy of both that they should 
fore ever He had formed the earth or the world, dwell together in unity. 
just as it exists to-day; and we should as soon Do you not perceive that this abstract mar- 
think of appropriating to ourselves the fathom- | riage is the real, divine, first cause and type 
Jess depths of light that burst upon our up- of that union of the ‘like unlike,” to unravel 
lifted eyes through some torn cloud, as of ima- | whose deep mystery the philosophers of olden 
gining that one least ray of the diviner light of time dreamed so wildly of our pre-existence? 


truth could be the birth of our own minds. Think of it; and then forms that at first sight 
But nothing is more common than for us to | seem so fantastic and unreal, will soon grow 
forget that our hearts are the mere receptacles distinct, and show themselves to be things 


—not the creators—of good affections, just as | good for simple, every day use. 
our intellects are the receptacles of truth; and eee ce es 
that for every trembling emotion of love, as ENGLISH SPORTSMAN. 
well as for every wise thought, we have to 
thank Him who is the fountain of all life to When an American reads in an English 
His creatures. newspaper that Mr. Smith, or the Right Hon. 
The obscurity in which good is wrapped, in | fr, Brown, shot one hundred and thirty brace 
comparison with truth, is shown by the preva- | o¢ partridges on a specified day, and so many 
lence of the belief that we shall, after entering | hares. rabbits and pheasants to boot, he forms 
the other world, continue to increase eternally | good opinion of the gunnery of the gentle- 
in wisdom (which is generally regarded rather | man named, and very naturally too; but, as 
as knowledge), while virtue is looked upon as | there is a marked difference between hunting 
a sort of cul de sac at the end of which we | jn England and the same sport in the United 
shall some day arrive, there to sit down in a/ States. some account of the English system 
glorious state of perfection. And what is per- may not be uninteresting to a potion of my 
fection? We cannot be said to be perfect in | readers, and may serve to correct certain erro- 
any acquirement until we have possessed our- | neous impressions the said readers may enter- 
selves of all that appertains to it; therefore, | tain respecting English shooting. It may not 
as the forming of an angelic character consists | be generally known that the animals and birds 
in the acquisition of goodness, an angel cannot | which are, by law, preserved as game in Eng- 
be said to be perfect until he has acquired the | jand, are comparatively tame, from the fact 
whole, or infinite good, which is for ever im- | that no persons but those of a privileged class 
possible, even to the highest angel of the celes- | are allowed to hunt them, and that only at a 
tial heaven. Or does a perfect angel mean one | certain season: consequently, they become 
who is developed to the full extent of his ca- accustomed to man during the remainder of 
pacity? the year, and seldom take fright when he ap- 
But men are not formed like the beasts of pears; and, therefore, when the hunter or 
the field, capable of being instructed and de- sportsman make his advent at the fall of the 
veloped to a certain extent, and no farther. |jeaf, he finds but litile difficulty in dealing 
The very humanity, the beauty and glory of | death among the feathered tribe. He comes 
our nature consist in its endless yearnings, | prepared with pointers and setters, whippers- 
and equally endless capability of development. | in, and game-keepers, who drive the devoted 
It is bad enough to think of coming to a birds and animals from their covert, and then 
standstill at all, and of calling it “perfection;”’! the work of destruction commences. The 
but worse to separate good and truth, sup- | hares can hardly be kicked into a walk, and 
posing it possible that we should continue to | generally sit on their haunches, with their eyes 
acquire the one, after we have ceased to pro- agape, wondering what is going on; while the 
gress in the other. eager and delighted sportsmen raise their 
That Divinest Good, that “Father in Hea- | guns, and, at the distance of ten or twelve 
ven” whom our lips are ngt pure enough to feet, fire at the astonished and affrighted vic- 
name, nor our thoughts to reach—shall we tims, who appear thunderstruck, and sit won- 
ever, through all eternity, cease to acknow-' dering what all the noise and excitement is 
ledge ourselves, before Him, most imperfect? ; about. little dreaming that they are the cause. 
cease beseeching Him, with humble prayers, to! The partridges and pheasants are better able 
give us each day our daily bread? And will} to get out of the way than the hares and rab- 
He quench our thirst with spiritual waters, } bits, for they generally take to the wing; but, 
and leave us starving for the bread of life? }as they scarcely ever rise until] the Nimrods 
Would it be beautiful, even were it possible, } are near enough to knock them over with the 
to be so disproportionately wise? or is not bet- ; butt end of the gun, there is but little credit 
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such a system as this monopoly. I believe it 
is a selfish concern, and I’m not afraid to say 

” 

“I don’t think the Company are immaculate 
myself. They would be a wonderful set of 
men if they were. But pray, sir, don’t let us 
grumble at anything they do for us, simply 
because they do it, without stopping to inquire 
whether it is well done or not. If we do, I’m 
afraid they will say, ‘There’s no use trying to 
please travellers. We can’t suit them, when 
we do the best we possibly can. They are 

rpetually grumbling; and we might as well 
et them grumble to their heart’s content.’ ”’ 

It does seem to me, sometimes, that the 
American public is especially prolific in grum- 
blers. I came across a man, not long since, 
on my way from my country residence to the 
city, who called the conductor of the train all 
manner of hard names, because, the day be- 
fore, he did not wait a minute or two for him, 
but left him running toward the station. The 
conductor informed him that his time was up, 
and he had no authority to wait a second for 
any person. The grumbler—a well educated 
man, who had seen something of the world— 
admitted that the train did not leave the sta- 
tion before its time; but railed at the conduc- 
tor and the Hudson River Company, because, 
though he, Mr. Gaumbler, had waited for them 
many and many a time, they would not wait, 
now and then, for him. What unreasonable 
people this Grumble family are! 





THE CLOUD. 


Translated from the German of Reinick. 
One hot Summer morning, a little cloud 


arose from the sea, and, like a blooming, play- 
ful child, looked through the blue sky, and 


over the wide earth, which for some time had} 
lain sad and languishing from the effect of a: 


long drought. 


As the little cloud sailed through the hea-; 


vens, she looked on the poor people below, 
working in the sweat of their brow, and suffer- 
ing from fatigue, while she was free from care 
and toil, and was borne along by the light 
breath of the morning. 

«Alas!’’ said she, “if I could but do some 


good to the poor people there below—some- ; 


thing to lighten their labor, to soothe their 


cares, to supply food to the hungry, to refresh ; 


the thirsty!” 

And the day went on, and the cloud grew 
larger; and, as she grew, the hopes of men 
were turned towards her. 


But on the earth the heat still increased. ; 
The sun glowed and scorched, and beat on the } 


heads of the laborers till they were near faint- 
ing; yet they must work on, for they were 
very poor. 

They cast a look of entreaty towards the 
cload, as if to say, ‘‘Ah! you can help us!” 
«Yes, I will help you,” said the cloud; and 


immediately began to descend gently towards 
the earth. 

But now occurred to her what she had heard 
in the bosom of the ocean, when a child; 
namely, that the clouds found death whenever 
they sank too low, and came near the earth. 

For some time she descended, and allowed 
herself to be carried hither and thither. At 
length, she stood still, and said, boldly and 
joyfully— 

‘Men, I will help you, happen what may!” 

This thought made her suddenly gigantic, 
strong, and powerful. She had never even 
thought herself capable of such greatness. She 
stood over the earth like a beneficent God, and 
raised her head, and spread her wings over the 
fields. Her splendor was so great that man 
and beast shrank from it: the trees and grass 
bowed their heads; but all saw in her a bene- 
factress. 

“Yes, I will help you!” continued to cry the 
cloud. ‘Receive me! I die for you!” 

It was a mighty purpose which she therein 
executed. A bright light shone through her, 
thunder roared, undying love transpierced her, 
and she sank to earth dissolved in a flood of 
rain. This rain was her deed: this rain was 
her death; in it she was glorified. Over the 
whole land, as far as the rain spread, arose a 
bright bow, made of the finest rays of the sky. 
It was the last visible manifestation of her 
great, self-sacrificing love. In a short time, it 
also disappeared, but the blessing conferred by 
the cloud upon suffering and relieved man long 
remained.— The Schoolfellow. 








EXTRACTS FROM THE LETTERS 
OF A RECLUSE. 
THIRD EXTRACT. 


Think of it. Good and truth. What our 
understanding comprehends, and our heart de 
sires. Do you not perceive that they are all? 

Truth, because it flows immediately into the 
understanding, is distinctly seen, and all that 
relates to it we can grasp, and, with logical 
square and rule, measure the length and 
breadth thereof. But when we would search 
into the mysteries of feeling, it is as if a soft 
and formless mist only floated before our eyes, 
baffling in its dreamy fluctuations our most 
searching glances. 

Yet, although we ‘‘rather feel than see the 
, beating of her heart,”’ and must be content to 
do so, through time, and through eternity, i: 
‘none the less truly does beat, and sends out, 
with every throb, its life-streams through all 
the fibres of our spiritual frame. 

There exists, however, a perfect, unbroken 
analogy between Truth and Love (or Good) se 
} that from the laws by which we clearly per- 
,ceive Truth to be governed, we may confi- 
‘dently argue upon the nature of Good— 
; just as in twin rainbows we know, from the 
iclearly defined outline of one, where to draw 
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the limits of the other softer, more uncertain 
form, which our eyes constantly lose. 

I believe no persons are so thoughtless as to 
believe when itis given them to understand 
some new truth, that the truth is their own, or 
created at the moment of their first perceiving 
it; for the simplest of us must know that all 
truth is from the Lord, and that it existed be- 
fore ever He had formed the earth or the world, 
just as it exists to-day; and we should as soon 
think of appropriating to ourselves the fathom- 
less depths of light that burst upon our up- 
lifted eyes through some torn cloud, as of ima- 
gining that one least ray of the diviner light of 
truth could be the birth of our own minds. 

But nothing is more common than for us to 
forget that our hearts are the mere receptacles 
—not the creators—of good affections, just as 
our intellects are the receptacles of truth; and 
that for every trembling emotion of love, as 
wellas for every wise thought, we have to 
thank Him who is the fountain of all life to 
His creatures. 

The obscurity in which good is wrapped, in 
comparison with truth, is shown by the preva- 
lence of the belief that we shall, after entering 
the other world, continue to increase eternally 
in wisdom (which is generally regarded rather 
as knowledge), while virtue is looked upon as 
a sort of cul de sac at the end of which we 
shall some day arrive, there to sit down in a 
glorious state of perfection. And what is per- 
fection? We cannot be said to be perfect in 
any acquirement until we have possessed our- 
selves of all that appertains to it; therefore, 
as the forming of an angelic character consists 
in the acquisition of goodness. an angel cannot 
be said to be perfect until he has acquired the 
whole, or infinite good, which is for ever im- 
possible, even to the highest angel of the celes- 
tial heaven. Or does a perfect angel mean one 
who is developed to the full extent of his ca- 
pacity? 

But men are not formed like the beasts of 
the field, capable of being instructed and de- 
veloped to @ certain extent, and no farther. 
The very humanity, the beauty and glory of 
our nature consist in its endless yearnings, 
and equally endless capability of development. 

It is bad enough to think of coming to a 
stand-still at all, and of calling it “perfection:”’ 
but worse to separate good and truth, sup- 
posing it possible that we should continue to 
acquire the one, after we have ceased to pro- 
gress in the other. 

That Divinest Good, that ‘Father in Hea- 
ven” whom our lips are not pure enough to 
name, nor our thoughts to reach—shall we 
ever, through all eternity, cease to acknow- 
ledge ourselves, before Him, most imperfect? 
cease beseeching Him, with humble prayers, to 


give us each day our daily bread? And will} 


He quench our thirst with spiritual waters, 

and leave us starving for the bread of life? 
Would it be beautiful, even were it possible, 

to be so disproportionately wise? or is not bet- 
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ter to be good and simple, even as a little 
child? If the use of wisdom in leading us di- 
rect to beauty is wonderful and heavenly, its 
use in leading us to goodness is unspeakably 
higher, more divine, and must always remain 
so. Thus it is the delight of truth for ever to 
serve love, and of love for ever to be led by 
truth, and the joy of both that they should 
dwell together in unity. 

Do you not perceive that this abstract mar- 
riage is the real, divine, first cause and type 
of that union of the ‘like unlike,” to unravel 
whose deep mystery the philosophers of olden 
time dreamed so wildly of our pre-existence? 
Think of it; and then forms that at first sight 
seem so fantastic and unreal, will soon grow 
distinct, and show themselves to be things 
good for simple, every day use. 

ENGLISH SPORTSMAN. 

When an American reads in an English 
newspaper that Mr. Smith, or the Right Hon. 
Mr. Brown, shot one bundred and thirty brace 
of partridges on a specified day, and so many 
hares, rabbits and pheasants to boot, he forms 
a good opinion of the gunnery of the gentle- 
man named, and very naturally too; but, as 
there is a marked difference between hunting 
in England and the same sport in the United 
States, some account of the English system 
may not be uninteresting to a postion of my 
readers, and may serve to correct certain erro- 
neous impressions the said readers may enter- 
tain respecting English shooting. It may not 
be generally known that the animals and birds 
which are, by law, preserved as game in Eng- 
land, are comparatively tame, from the fact 
that no persons but those of a privileged class 
are allowed to hunt them, and that only at a 
certain season; consequently, they become 
accustomed to man during the remainder of 
the year, and seldom take fright when he ap- 
pears; and, therefore, when the hunter or 
sportsman make his advent at the fall of the 
leaf, he finds but little difficulty in dealing 
death among the feathered tribe. He comes 
prepared with pointers snd setters, whippers- 
in, and game-keepers, who drive the devoted 

‘ birds and animals from their covert, and then 
‘the work of destruction commences. The 
hares can hardly be kicked into a walk, and 
generally sit on their haunches, with their eyes 
agape, wondering what is going on; while the 
eager and delighted sportsmen raise their 
guns, and, at the distance of ten or twelve 
feet, fire at the astonished and affrighted vic- 
tims, who appear thunderstruck, and sit won- 
dering what all the noise and excitement is 
about. little dreaming that they are the cause. 
The partridges and pheasants are better able 
to get out of the way than the hares and rab- 
bits, for they generally take to the wing; but, 


}as they scarcely ever rise until the Nimrods 


}are near enough to knock them over with the 
; butt end of the gun, there is but little credit 
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due sportsmen for marksmanship. Some of the 
young gentlemen I met were smoking cigars 
at the same time that they were waiting for the 
game to appear; and one particular individual 
did ‘murder most foul, strange and unnatu- 
ral’? upon a poor wretch of a hare that hap- 
pened to be roused up before him. The ani- 
mal moved slowly out of the grass, made one 
or two springs to the distance of about fifteen 
or twenty feet, when, as it turned to look back, 
the sportsman sent the contents of his gun 
into it, and was congratulated by his compa- 
nions upon the “excellent shot!” 1 was look- 
ing over the fence at the time, and laughed 
aloud at the feat the youth had performed, and 
thought that it would have been strange if he 
had missed the unlucky animal; for the merest 
boy could have killed it with a gun, under the 
circumstances, and any man could have knock- 
ed it over with a club without difficulty, and 
saved the powder and shot. The lacqueys 
who attend the sportsmen are seldom licensed 
to kill game, and content themselves with 
driving it into the meshes of their employers, 
without enjoying the pleasures of a shot, that 
being the exclusive privilege of the master, 
and never assumed by the man.—Moran’s 
Footpath and Highway. 


MARVELS OF THE MICROSCOPE. 


he telescope and the microscope have 
greatly enlatged the domain of human know- 
ledge. As these instruments have been im- 
proved from time to time, the material creator 
has, as it were, extended its limits, for multi- | 
tudes of objects unknown before have been 
brought into view with every new improve- 
ment. As these instruments undergo addi- 
tional improvements we shall, doubtless, have 
new worlds revealed to us, and still more 
subtle and minute forms of beauty and of vege- 
table and animal organizations, showing the 
unlimited range and amplitude of creation. 
The depths of ether have, without doubt, worlds 
which no existing telescope has yet descried;' 
and there are objects and forms of existence so 
minute as to have eluded as yet the prying 
optical powers of any microscope hitherto! 
manufactured. ‘‘The telescope,’’ says Dr. 
Chalmers, ‘enables us to see a system in every 
star; the microscope unfolds to us a world in 
every atom. The one shows us the insignifi- 
cance of the world we inhabit; the other re- 
deems it from all insignificance, for it tells us 
that in every leaf of the forest, in the flowers 
of every garden, in the waters of every rivulet, 
there are worlds teeming with life, and num- 
berless as are the stars of the firmament.’ 
The discoveries which have been made by } 
the microscope are so marvellous as to be al- 
most beyond the bounds of credibility. We 
shall confine our present sketch of some of the 
marvellous discoveries elicited by the use of} 
this instrument to such as have been repeated- | 
ly observed by reliable persons, and which’ 





have been confirmed by an abundance of tes. 
timony. 

It is in the animal kingdom that the micro- 
scope has disclosed the most wonderful pheno- 
mena; and insects and animalcules have been 
the principal objects which have been made 
the subjects of observation. These observa- 
tions have made known to us a new world, a 
new region of animal life, replete with marvels 
wholly beyond the reach of unassisted vision. 

Under the solar microscope, the musguito as- 
sumes the dimensions of an animal several feet 
in size, with large expanded wings like those 
of our largest birds, and exquisitely beautiful; 
with legs of prodigious Jength and singularly 
jointed, and with long antenne projecting from 
the forehead, and a curious proboscis. The 
animal is thickset all over with hairs. Each 
wing exhibits a silky texture of exceeding 
fineness, interlaced with fibres so as to form a 
delicate network; and the whole surface of the 
wing is resplendent with most beautiful colors. 
The proboscis, though finer than a hair, con- 
tains, we are told, six lancets, very sharp and 
barbed on one side. We wish the microscope 
or the miscroscopists could make the discovery 
of the use of these very sharp and very annoy- 
ing lancets. We have often wondered what 
the use of these animals with their six lancets 
could be. Doubts have even visited us some- 
times, and found a temporary lodgment, in re- 
lation to their having any benefi-ent use what- 
ever. We have not decided, however, that 
they have no such use; but are inclined to think 
that they were sent to scourge the inhabita nts 
of marshy districts for their neglect in not 
draining and clearing out their swamps and 
bogs. But to return. The eye of the musquito 
is @ most curious piece of workmanship. It is 
composed of an almost infinite number of 
hexagonal pieces, each furnished with a sepa- 
rate lens, the whole appearing like a fine net- 
work, which appearance has caused such eyes 
to be called reticulated. All two-winged or 
dipterous insects, as flies, have such eyes. The 
number of lenses in the eye of a horse-fly have 
been estimated as high as 7,000; those in the 
eye of a dragon-fly at 12 000; and those in the 
eye of a butterfly at 17.000. Here, again, we 
are puzzled to determine the use of such 4 
complicated structure; puzzled when attempt- 
ing to ascertain the purpose of Providence in 
making the eyes of flies, musquitoes and gnats 


of such marvellous complexity. The only thing 


that we know that goes towards solving the 
mystery, is the fact that the eyes of insects do 
not turn in theirsockets in different directions as 
ours do; and this being the case, the power of 


{vision in all directions, which we have by 


merely changing the direction of the eye, is 
provided for in these animals by increasing in- 
definitely the number of lenses, and so setting 
them as to enable them to look in all directions 
at once. 

The spider, which is so generally an object 
of disgust and aversion, is an object of no small 














A LIFE EXPERIENCE. 


interest under the miscroscope. He has eight 
glassy black eyes, two on the top of the head 
jooking directly upwards; two in front to see 
ahead; and on each side a pair, one directed 
forward and laterally, and the other backward 
and laterally, so that this wily savage can look 
all around at once, watching for his prey. The 
spider has eight legs, with three joints in each, 
thickly set with hairs, and terminating in three 
moveable claws, which have little teeth like a 
saw. The weapon with which it seizes and 
kills its prey is a pair of forceps situated in the 
front part of the head, which the spider can 
open and extend at pleasure. In each claw is 
an opening through which it is supposed this 
insect injects a poisonous fluid into the wound 
it has made—a poison fatal not only to flies, 
but even to human beings, as one or two c&ses 
of recent occurrence have lamentably demon- 
strated. 

Under a good compound microscope, the 
wings of butterflies of the most common varie- 
ties are converted into objects of gorgeous 
beauty. They are seen, also, to be covered 
with scales. These are what appears as a fine 
dust upon a finger which has just touched a 
butterfly’s wing, and which under the micro- 
scope are seen to be perfect scales. It has 
been estimated that there are tens of thousands 
of these scales upon a single wing. The but- 
terfly is furnished with two pairs of wings, 
which are larger in proportion to the body 
than the wings of any other insect. This, it 
is supposed, renders it the more easy for them 
to sustain themselves a long time in the air, it 
being the instinct of these beautiful animals to 
be almost constantly upon the wing. As but 
terflies derive their nourishment wholly or 
mainly from liquid substances, they are sup- 
plied with a long, flexible sucking tube, which 
they can thrust into the cavities of flowers, 
where they obtain what is called honey-dew. 
This long tube, to give it flexibility, is com- 
posed of an exceedingly great number of wings, 
and appears, under the microscope, as large as, 
and yet more complicated than the trunk of an 
elephant. The eyes of the butterfly are of the 
most wonderful structure. They are of the 
reticulated sort, of which we have before 
spoken, and contain many thousand separate 
lenses, or what may be called eyes set ina 
particular direction. 

Of animalcules. or little animals so minute as 
to be wholly invisible to the naked eye, the reve- 
lations of the microscope are most marvellous 
Water in which bread. flour, black pepper or 
almost any vegetable or animal matter is in- 
fused, soon becomes full of these minute ani- 
mals. Some of these are so minute that mil- 
lions might be contained in a single drop of 
water, and hundreds lying side by side would 
not reach across a fine hair. They move and 
dart through water with great rapidity, and 
the larger pursue and devour the smaller. 
They seem well supplied with muscles, as they 
accomplish motions in a more nimble and 
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sprightly manner than the larger animals. 
Their shapes are sometimes monstrous, but 
frequently agreeable or even beautiful. Their 
forms are exceedingly various; some linear, 
some triangular, some cylindrical, some circu- 
lar, some eliptical, some globular, and some 
coiled up like a serpent. 

If any one should wish to indulge his cu- 
riosity farther in relation to these animals, he 
will find abundant information in ‘‘Adams on 
the Microscope,” or ‘‘Mantell’s Thoughts on 
Animalcules.”’ 

The few examples which we have given of 
the marvellous revelations of the microscope 
cannot fail, we trust, to excite new emotions 
of admiration of the Great Architect of the 
Universe, who has filled the minutest atom as 
well as immeasurable space with proofs of His 
infinite Contrivance, Power, Wisdom and 
Goodness. 





A LIFE EXPERIENCE. 


BY HELEN R. CUTLER 


“After a firm religious belief, which some 
one bas mentioned as most to be desired, could 
I choose,”’ said Emily Hartly, ‘‘the quality of 
mind I should covet, would be that peculiar 
self-complacency with which some persons are 
blest. Everything they do has merit in their 
own eyes, and they are always on good terms 
with themselves. 

«Were I disposed to envy one the possession 
of anything, it would be this self-satisfied 
feeling. for self-reproach makes the chief misery 
of my life.” 

“It is well,” said Mary Iverton, the young 
lady addressed, ‘to feel compunction for our 
failures in duty; there would be no progression 
else. Our uneasiness of mind in this respect, 
warns us that we are not in the right path, 
and prompts us to return to it. Still there is 
a morbid state of mind, a diseased conscien- 
tiousness perhaps, in which we dwell so exclu- 
sively and painfully on trivial errors, as really 
to retard our improvement, and multiply the 
evils we lament.”’ 

“Yes,” said Emily, “I have myself suffered 
in this way, and, as you say, to such an extent 
as to hinder my progression. 

«From being confined to one set of ideas, and 
having a little to direct my mind, at one time 
I fell intoa habit of dwelling on my own fail- 
ures and weaknesses, till they loomed up be- 
fore me large and terrible, magnified by the 
mistiness that enshrouded my faculties, and 
finally pressed me down with such a night- 
mare weight, as to weaken my energies, and 
increase the failings I deplored. 

‘‘How curiously are we constituted, and how 
little we know of our own natures; and men- 
tally and morally, as well as physically. suffer 
from this ignorance. The faculties of the best 
balanced minds are liable to be jarred from 
their nice accord; and indeed where are those 
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in which all work in harmony, each in its {to adjust myself in accordance with true har. 


proper place and proportion? 

“How much we need mental physicians to 
assist us in adjusting them rightly. I have 
endured much suffering in this way, and 
brought on myself many evils that might easily 
have been avoided, had I given as much time 
to the study of my own system, and the proper 
orbit of my faculties, as to learn that of other 
worlds, which, after all, was no great concern ; 
of mine, or should at least have been a second- 
ary one. It wasstrange to me now on looking 
back, that so many years of my life should 
have been employed in acquiring knowledge of 
this sort, to the exclusion of that more imme- 
diately important to myself, and having a 
more direct bearing on my happiness—stranger 
that those so much older and wiser, should 
have been the advisers and directors of such a 
course, untaught its inconsistency by their 
own experience. 

“I felt an inkling of the absurdity of this 
even then, but too little confidence in my own 
judgment, to oppose it to that of those to whom 
I looked up as my betters. 

“I learned by slow degrees to regulate my 
mental and moral machinery when it became 
deranged. At the time to which I have re- 
ferred, though I have a natural love of system 
and order, and of beauty and fitness in every- 
thing, I did not observe it, permitting the af- 
fairs over which I had supervision to fall into; 
confusion, enduring much uneasiness and suf- | 
fering in consequence, but seeming powerless } 
to prevent it. 

‘[ have a sense of the value of time which 
would make me desire that not one moment 
should pass unladen with good report, but | 
seemed to be borne helplessly on its current, 
permitting many precious hours to glide by, in 
which I had invested neither pleasure nor 
protit. 

“I desire harmony, and would so adapt my- 
self to persons and circumstances around me, 
as to cause no jarring or friction in the social 
machine, but I felt myself going counter to 
this, drawn as by an invisible power. One of 
the greatest enjoyments of life for me, is pro- 
moting the happiness of others in any way that 
may present itself; and with those with whom 
we have daily intercourse, these are immea- 
surable, yet with a yearning to bestow and re- 
ceive sympathy, I wrapped my myself in an 
icy reserve that seemed to preclude it. My 
voice lost its melody, and became dry and 
husky; my motions deprived of ease and grace, : 
assumed angularity; my very chirography was 
stiff or irregular, seeming to take on a new 
character. These things are strange myste-} 
ries, imperfectly understood, and well worth} 
study. My thoughts, which had been wont to 
be of things beautiful and peaceful and lovely, | 
were sometimes pervaded by dark images, and 
shadows veiled their beauty. Thus in various 
ways I violated my love of beauty and fitness | 


and order, wishing, and striving ineffectually,} jaws distended, and infested with Bedella, in 


‘mony, tili, by looking into myself, by slow de 


grees I was enabled to return to it.’ 





FACTS FOR THE CURIOUS. 


Tue MaNcHANoEL Tree.—There is in the 
West Indies a tree called the Manchanoel. It 
is a beautiful tree, with fresh green and glossy 
foliage. Its blossom is also very beautiful, 
and it bears a fruit—a very fragrant, yellow 
apple. But hidden beneath all this beauty, 
in juices and exhalations, is a most virulent and 
deadly poison. If the fruit is eaten, it pro- 
duces instant death; and if its sap falls upon 
any part of the skin, it raises sore and burn- 
ing blisters, both dangerous and painful. The 
Indians formerly used the juice of this tree to 
dip their arrows, in order that they might poi- 
son the bodies of their enemies. 


Tus BurrerrLy FLower.—There is a plant, 
growing in the tropical regions, which bears 4 
flower almost exactly resembling one of the 
largest and most beautiful of the butterfly spe- 
cies. It has large, painted wings, spotted and 
curiously variegated. Its body is covered with 
a soft, silky down, similar to that upon the in- 
sect; and the whole appearance of the flower 
is so wonderfully like the butterfly as to com- 
pletely deceive the eye at first sight. 


Foop iN Tue Desert.—A French naturalist 
exhibited specimens of a curious product of 
some of the African deserts. It looked like 


particles of cork, of various sizes, light and - 


spongy. When placed in the mouth, and 
chewed, it seemed like a rough, tasteless meal; 
but it is capable of being made into a very nu- 
tritious and palatable bread. In the morning, 
it is seen, for miles and miles, covering the 
desert sand, in the shape of a small mushroom, 
or moss, which has grown up in the night. It 
must be gathered before the sun is high, for his 
beams seem to melt it away so completely 
that not a trace of it remains. In a few hours 
the plenteous supply entirely disappears. It 
can be preserved for some time, by drying: s0 
that the traveller can supply himself with a 
sufficiency to sustain him while travelling over 
tracts of country where it cannot be procured. 


Tar Trocnitos.—When the crocodile comes 
to bask in the sunshine, on the banks of the 
Nile, he is greatly annoyed by small insects of 
the gmat species, called Bedella. They fly 
into his huge mouth, and fasten upon his jaws 
and tongue until they are quite covered. He 
would have no means of getting rid of this 
annoyance, if it were not for a little bird, 
called the Trochilos. This bird is constantly 
preying upon the Bedella, and is always in 
search of them. It is also the only one which 
does not instinctively fear and shun the croco- 
dile. She flutters familiarly about him; and 
when he lies on the sand, with his immense 
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she flies, and soon clears his mouth of all 
troublesome insects. He never shuts his 
mouth without giving her timely warning, by 
certain muscular movements in his throat. 


Tne SticKLEBACK.—Thereisonly one species of 
fish known, which builds a nest with as much 
recision and regularity as a bird. It is called 
the Stickleback, and inhabits pebbly streams 
of fresh water. The male fish has all the 
work to do of building the nest and taking 
care of the eggs and young ones. He first selects 
a proper spot in which to build his nest. Then 
he goes abroad and collects, in his mouth, all 
the straws and bits of grass or leaves, which 
are floating upon the stream, and brings and 
heaps them up where he has decided to 
build; but, as the materials are light and 
liable to drift down the stream, he takes 
the precaution to bring sand, also, to deposit 
on the first layer of his nest, and thus hold it 
in its place. In order to make his building 
materials adhere together, he presses his body 
against them in a siow, vibratory manner, in 
order to paste them by the slime that exudes 
from his skin. When the nest is pretty well 
advanced, the fish, in order to see if it is 
strong enough to resist the action of the 
stream, agitates the water with his fins, 
making small waves beat against it; and if he 
observes that any of the straws are moved, he 
plasters them down again, and heaps on more 
sand. In this manner, he continues until bis 
house is finished. The door is then made by re- 
peatedly thrusting his body through the walls 
till a round hole is made. J.-A. A. 


CANDELABRA. 


Candelabra were objects of great importance 
in ancient art. They were originally used as 
candlesticks; but, after oil was introduced, 
they were used to hold lamps, and stood on 
the ground, being very tall, from four to seven 
feet in height. “Ihe simplest candelabra were 
of wood; others were very splendid, both in 
material and in their ornaments. The largest 
candelabra, placed in temples and palaces, 
were of marble, with ornaments in relief, and 
fastened to the ground. There are several 
specimens in the Museum Clementium, at 
Rome. These large candelabra were also 
altars of incense, the carving showing to what 
god they were dedicated. They were also 
given as offerings, and were then made of finer 
metals, and even precious stones. Candelabra 
were also made of baked earth, but they were 
mostly of elegantly wrought bronze. They 
consisted of three parts:—1, the feet; 2, the 
shaft; 3, the plinth, with the tray, upon which 
the lamp was placed. The base generally con- 
sisted of animal’s feet, ornamented with 
leaves. The shaft was fluted; and on the 
plinth often stood a figure holding the top, 
generally in the shape of a vase, and on which 
rested the tray. ‘he branching candelabra 


are valuable as works of art, and also those 
where the shaft is formed by a statue, bearing 
a torchlike lamp, and each arm holding a 
plate for a lamp. Another kind of candela- 
brura is called lampadarii. These were in the 
form of pillars, with arms or branches from 
which the lamps hung by chains. In the 
Museo Etrusco Gregariana, at Rome, are forty- 
three candelabra, of various forms, which were 
excavated at Cervetri. Some have smooth, 
and some have fluted shafts, and on which is 
represented a climbing animal, a serpent, 
lizard, weasel, or a cat following a cock. 
Sometimes the shafts bear a cup, or branch 
into many arms, between which stand beauti- 
ful little figures, or they have plates rising 
perpendicularly above one another. They gene- 
rally rest on the feet of lions, men, or stags, 
or they are supported by figures of satyrs, &c. 
Some candelabra are in the form of a human 
being, bearing a plate in the outstretched 
hand; and sometimes the pillar is supported 
by carytides. The most curious specimens of 
candelabra, as respects form and workman- 
ship, are those excavated at Pompeii. These 
are all of bronze; and that they were em- 
ployed for domestic purposes is proved from 
the representation on an Etruscan vase, of one 
which serves to give light to the guests assem- 
bled round a banquet table. They are slender 
in their proportions, and perfectly portable, 
rarely exceeding five feet in height. It is to 
be observed that none of the candelabra, 
hitherto found, exhibit any appearance of a 
socket or a spike at the.top, from which an in- 
ference of the use of candles could be drawn. 


THE DEACON’S ORDER. 


A pious, but illiterate deacon, in a certain 
town adjacent to Worcester, Mass., gave to the 
coachman a slip of paper, upon which, he said, 
was written the name of a couple of books, 
which he wished him to call for at Mr. A ’s 
book store. 





The driver ca}led at the store, and 
handing the memorandum to a clerk, said: 

‘There's a couple of books, which Deacon 
B. wished you to send to him.”’ 

The clerk after a careful examination of the 
paper, was unable to make ‘head or tail’’ of it, 
and passed it to the book-keeper, who was 
supposed to know something of letters; but to 
him it was also ‘‘Greek.”’ The proprietor was 
called, and he also gave the thing up in despair; 
and it was finally concluded best to send the 
memorandum back to the deacon, as it was 
supposed he must have sent the wrong paper. 
As the coach arrived at the village inn, the 
driver saw the deacon waiting on the steps. 

‘Well, driver,” said he, ‘‘did you get my 
books to-day?” 

‘Books! no; and a good reason why, for 
there couldn’t a man in Worcester read your 
old hen tracks.” 

“Couldn’t read ’riten? 
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The driver drew it from his pocket, and) THE JOKING CLERGYMAN. 
passed it to the deacon, who, taking out and | . 

carefully adjusting his glasses, held thememo-; Rey. Dr. Byles was the original compound of 
randum at arm’s length, exclaiming, as he did) religion and mirth, conspicuous in the latter 
80, in a very satisfied tone: {part of the last century, in New England, 

“Why, it’s as plain as the nose on your face! } With a géod heart, a mind of stable principles, 
—To S-a-m Box’—‘two psalm books!’ I) anda decent reverence for his holy office, he 
guess hisclerks had better go to school awhile!”’} nevertheless possessed a buoyant and general 
And here the deacon made some reflections | flow of spirits, constantly running over with 
upon the “ignorance of the times,’’ and the) puns and witty conceits. He maintained his 
want of attention to books by the “rising ge- | connection with his (the Hollis street) church, 
neration,”” which would have been all very) for forty-three years. He was a hale yet aged 
well, if said by somebody else. man when the Revolutionary war began, and 
in his political predilections leaned toward the 

La a ne | royal side. 

HOME-SICKNESS. Tn May, 1777, it was deemed necessary to 
arrest him asa Tory. He was ordered to be 
put on board a guard-ship and sent to Eng- 

‘land. Subsequently the sentence was changed 
to confinement in his house. A sentinel was 
kept before his door day and night, whom he 





Where I am, the halls are gilded, 
Stored with pictures bright and rare; 
Strains of deep melodious music 
Float upon the perfumed air:— 
Nothing stirs the dreary silence 


Save the melancholy sea, , Was wont to call his ‘“‘observ-a-tory.”” At the 
Near the poor and humble cottage, | last, the vigilance of the Board of War relaxed, 

Where I[ fain would be! and the sentinel disappeared; after a while he 

: ; was replaced, and after a little removed alto 
Where 1 am, the sun is shining, gether. 


And the purple ese yp glow, The Doctor used pleasantly to remark, that 
T lana pat, a) Walgreen he had been ‘guarded, regarded and disregard- 
Faded Autumn leaves are trembling, ed. Once the Doctor tried ng have the sen- 

On the withered jasmine tree, ; tinel let him go after some milk for his family: 
Creeping round the little casemer t, | but be was firm and would not. He then 
Where I fain would bet argued the case with the honest but simple 
fellow, and actually induced him to go after 


Where I am, the days are passing , the milk, while he, the Doctor, kept guard him- 

Over a pathway strewn with flowers; { self! The neighbors were filled with wonder- 
Song and joy and starry pleasures | ment to see their pastor walking in measured 
Crown the happy, smiling hours:— ‘ strides before his own door, with the sentinel’s 
Slowly, heavily, and sadly, } gun at his shoulder, and when the story got 


Time with weary wings must flee, 
Marked by pain, and toil and sorrow, 
Where I fain would be! 


abroad it furnished food for town gossip and 
merriment for several days. 
The Doctor had rather a shrewish wife; so 


Where I am, the great and noble, one day he called at the old distillery that 
fell me of renown and fame, stood in Lincoln street, and accosted the pro- 

And the red wine sparkles highest, ; prietor in these words: 
To do honor to my name: — > «Do you still?” 

Far away a place is vacant, “That is my business,” replied Mr. Hill, 
By a humble hearth for me, the proprietor. 

Dying embers dimly show it; ‘Well, then,’’ said the Doctor, “I should 
Where I fain would be! like to have you go and still my wife.” 

Where I am are glorious dreamings, } He served rather an ungallant trick upon 
Science, genius, art divine, | this same good lady at another time. He had 

And the great minds whom all honor } some curiosities, which people occasionally 
Interchange their thoughts with mine— | called to see. One day two ladies called. Mrs. 

A few simple hearts are waiting, | B. was then ‘‘in suds,” and begged her hus- 
Longing, wearying for me, band to shut her in a closet while he exhibited 

Far away where tears are falling, ‘his curiosities. He did so. After exhibiting 
Where I fain would be! | everything else, he said, 


, . «Now, ladies, I have reserved my greatest 
¥ a — remap) curiosity to the last,” and, opening the door, he 
P , ‘exhibited Mrs. B. to the ladies. 


None can guess, who smile around me . 
How far distant is my heart:— ‘ There was an unseemly ‘slough of despond” 


Far away, in a poor cottage, ' before his door in the shape of a quagmire, 
Listening to the dreary sea, | which he had repeatedly urged the town au- 
Where the treasures of my life are, | thorities to remove. At last two of the town 
Where I fain would be! | officers in a carriage got fairly stuck in it. 
Household Words. {They whipped the horse, they hawed and geed, 
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LETTER FROM 


but they could not get out. Dr. Byles saw! 


them from the window. He stepped out into 
the street. ‘‘L am delighted, gentlemen,” said 
he, rubbing his hands with glee, ‘‘to see you 
stirring in the matter at last!’’ The ‘sore in 
the ground” was healed soon after. 


LETTER FROM MRS. DENISON. 


Toe Fruits or Demerara.—Will you have 
pineapple or orange? or, perhaps, some of 
these yellow-streaked bananas, with a few 
lemon apples, of so delicious a flavor that you 
fancy they must have been the identical for- 
bidden fruit that tempted our original, grand- 
est of grand-mammas to forfeit her high estate 
for the sake of such luscious flavor. 

The long, thick plumes of the cocoanut tree 
stream almost into the window at which I 
write. Suppose I bid yonder chocolate-colored 
coolie, in his one, picturesque cotton garment, 
pick you some of its fruits. Up he goes—his 
jong arms glistening like polished mahogany, 
his turbaned head thrown back—faster, higher 
—there he is, at‘last. He gathers one of the 
swelled nuts, ‘‘shins’’ down like a school-boy, 
and lays it before us. 

Now, let me tell you, it is not at all like the 
tough, oily thing you get at home. It is 
young, fresh and tender. Were it hard, ‘vw 
West Indians,’’ ahem!—should not consider i: 
worth eating. The shell is opened by a small 
incision, large enough to admit a spoon, the 
milk poured out—sweet as ambrosia or choicest 
nectar—the pulp—that is so like rind with you 
—eaten with a spoon. There you have the 
cocoanut in all its delicious flavor. 

Don’t be bashful, pray; here are ‘‘star ap- 
ples,” like enormous grapes—purple and lus- 
cious looking—ver sweet and delicate; here is 
the guava, which, when you have acquired the 


taste, you will consider most delectable fruit. | 


Shall I help you to those beautiful crimson 
pomegranates‘ or had you rather lunch on 
those more richly flavored mangoes? I assure 
you, you will return to them. Here are sappa- 
silloes, also. Some do not love them, but they 
are sweet and very healthful. Taste of this 
“sour sep,”—what is it like? Fine lemon 
ice-cream; I thought you would say so. 
Sprinkle it with white sugar; take it on the 
tip of your silver fork, and it will melt in your 
mouth. 

Or, if you are tired of the sweet fruits, here 
is yam roasted, yam boiled, yam fried, any 
way good and safe eating—plantain hot from 
the fire—put on salt and butter, and you have 
something a touch above Indian corn. Here, 
too, is the cassava, in thin, delicate slices, 
toasted brown and buttered; one of the most 
palatable of dishes. 

Don’t start! that is one of our house birds; 
now he is away again—now perched on the 
window-sill. Observe what beautiful feathers! 


what a bright, yellow breast! He is never; 


harmed here—allowed free ingress and egress 
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—I don’t know why. See how near he flies to 
Jocko, who grins and splutters on his house- 
top, and would fain get him within his 
clutches. 

You are delighted with our trees; so am I. 
The stately palm, the full-foliaged mahogany- 
tree, with ifs dark pear-shaped fruit; the 
graceful cocoanut, lightly bending to the wind, 
as if craving its blessing; the crimson-crested 
Oleander; the mignionette, not dwarfed as at 
home, but sprinkled, like snow-blossoms, all 
over the thick branches of a beautiful tree, the 
hibiscus, with its varied shades; the glossy 
lime, all decked with emerald drops; the 
golden orange, flecking the deeper green; im- 
mense shaddocks, that would make a French- 
man shrug his shoulders and ‘‘duck”’ his head; 
the lemon-apple, with its glorious passion- 
flower and satin leaf; the profile tree, whose 
curious leaf of brown and pink discloses the 
outline of the human face divine in various 
parts. 

The houses, too, are they not pretty? each 
shut in by trees, and surrounded by delightful 
gardens; the streets all wide and regular, here 
and there shaded by the bamboo tree. Speak- 
ing of that, leads me to dwell for a moment 
upon an arched pathway we saw lately, made 
of the bamboo, the branches being twined so 
artfully overhead, that they look lke the cun- 
ning workmanship of nature. 

Listen to the birds. On every hand their 
simple melodies ascend to Heaven. There is 
one, on the edge of yonder twig. His head is 
thrown back, and the liquid notes pour out and 
fall, like incense, on the dewy dawn. Look! 
how his crimson breast swells with the rare 
tones; see his wide, green beak, the tremulous 
motion of his delicate frame; surely, O God! 
in wisdom hast Thou made them all.—Olive 
Branch. 


THE TURN-PIKE BOY AND THE 
BANKER. 

It was during a panic, some years since, 
that a gentleman, whom we shall now call 
Mr. Thompson, was seated, with something of 
a melancholy look, in his dreary back room, 
watching his clerks paying away thousands of 
pounds hourly. Thompson was a banker of 
excellent credit. There existed, perhaps, in 
the city of London no safer concern than that 
of Messrs. Thompson & Co.; but at a moment 
such as I speak of, no rational reflection was 
admitted, no former stability was looked to; 
a general distrust was felt, and every one 
rushed to his banker’s to withdraw his hoard, 
fearful that the next instant would be’too late, 
forgetting entirely that this step was, of all 
others, the most like to insure the ruin he 
sought to avoid. 

But to return. The wealthy citizen sat 
gloomily, watching the outpouring of his gold, 
and with a grim smile listening to the clamor- 
ous demands on his cashier; for although he 
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felt perfectly easy and secure as to the ulti- 
mate strength of his resources, yet he could 
not repress a feeling of bitterness as he saw 
constituent after constituent rush in, and 
those whom he always fondly imagined to be 
his dearest friends, eagerly assisting in the 
run upon his strong-box. 

Presently, the door was opened, and a 
stranger was ushered in, who, after gazing for 
a moment at the bewildered banker, coolly 
drew a chair, and abruptly addressed him— 

«You will pardon me, sir, for asking rather 
a strange question; but I am a plain man, 
and like to come straight to the point.”’ 

‘Well, sir?’ impatiently interrupted the 
other. 

“I have heard that you have a run on your 
bank, sir.” 

“Well?” 

“Is it true?” 

“Really, sir, I must decline replying to 
your very extraordinary query. If, however, 

ou have any money in the bank, you had 

tter at once draw it out, and so satisfy 
yourself; our cashier will instantly pay you;” 
and the banker rose, as a hint for the stranger 
to withdraw. 

‘“‘Far from it, sir; I have not a sixpence in 
your hands.”’ 

“Then may I ask you what is your business 
here? 

“I wish to know if a small sum would aid 

u at this moment?” 

“‘Why do you ask that question?” 

«Because, if it would, I should gladly pay 
in a small deposit.” 

The money-dealer started. 

«You seem surprised. You don’t know my 

erson or my motive. I'll at once explain. 
Do you recollect, some twenty years ago, when 
you resided in Essex?” 

“Perfectly.” 

«‘Well, then, sir, perhaps you have not for- 
gotten the turnpike-gate through which you 
passed daily? My father kept that gate, and 


was very often honored with a few minutes’ | 


chat with you. One Christmas morning, my 


father was sick, and I attended the toll-bar. | 


On that day, you passed through, and I opened 
the gate. Do you recollect it, sir?’’ 

‘Not I, my friend.” 

“No, sir; few such men remember their 
kind deeds, but those benefited by them sel- 
dom forget them. I am, perhaps, prolix; 
listen, however, only a few moments, and J 
have done.” 

The banker, who began to feel interested, 
at once assented. 

“Well, sir, as I said before, I threw open 
the gate for you, and, as I considered myself 
in duty bound, I wished you a happy Christ- 
mas. ‘Thank you, my lad,’ replied you, 
‘thank you, and the same to you; here is a 
trifle to make it so;’ and you threw me a seven | 
shilling piece. It was the first money I ever | 
possessed, and never shall I forget my joy on | 


{sent brought good fortune with it. 


{mature and art! 
{ style! 
‘of reading the little book through in a day 
/ would be folly, although its lines may be run 
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receiving it, or your kind smile when bestow- 
ing it. I long treasured it, and, as I grew up, 
added a little to it, till 1 was able to rent a 
toll myself. You soon after left that part of 
the country, and I lost sight of you. Yearly, 
however, I have been gaining on. Your pre- 
Iam now 
comparatively rich, and to you I consider | 
owe all. So, this morning, hearing acci- 
dentally that there was a run on your bank, [ 
collected all my capital, and have brought it 
to lodge with you, in case it can be of any 
‘use; here it is, sir—here it is; and he handed 
a bundle of bank notes to the agitated Thomp- 
son. ‘In a few days, Ill call again:” and 
snatching up his hat, the stranger, throwing 
down his card, immediately walked out of the 
room. 

‘ Thompson opened the roll; it contained 
{ £30,000! The stern-hearted banker—for all 
bankers must be stern—burst into tears. The 
firm did not require this prop; but the motive 
was so noble that even a millionaire sobbed— 
he could not help it. The firm is still one of 
the first in the city of London. 

The £30,000 of the turnpike-boy is now 
grown into some £200,000. Fortune has well 
disposed of her gifts. 

THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. 

What a book it is—Cthat of the Proverbs! 
Forget that we were ever obliged to repeat 
them mechanically in our childhood, read 
them as they stand in all their breadth and 
richness of their meaning, with our better ex- 


‘ perience of life, and nothing short of utter as- 


tonishment and admiration will be our feeling. 
Such gems of wisdom in such golden settings, 
from one who lived and died before the name 
of wisdom was known among the nations 
from whom the world’s sages have since 
sprung! What shrewd perception of human 
character under all conditions and moods— 
what comprehensive exhibition of life in its 
whole compass, and of Divine Providence in 
its moral aims and sure rewards and punish- 
ments—what counsels to frugality, industry, 
moderation, prudence, benevolence, peace! 
What varied illustrations from man and beast, 
How terse and polished the 
How condensed the thought! To think 


over man hour. Each line is a sermon, and 
gives food for new reflection every time we 
recur to it.— Rev. Samuel Osgood’s **God with 
Men.”’ 


It is a true observation that whenever grati- 
tude is absent from a heart, it is generally ca- 
pable of the most consummate baseness; and, 





}on the other hand, where that generous virtue 


has a powerful prevalence in the soul, the 
heart of such a man is fraught with all those 
other tender and endearing qualities which 
constitute goodness. 
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HOME PICTURES FRAMED. 
No. IV. 


THE WIFE’S ERROR. 

Cousin Edith and her friends, Mittie and 
Sallie Harman, came from their beautiful city 
home to our village, last Autumn, to visit a 
few days with us, and go out among our hills 
on a nutting excursion. Now, everybody 
knows that it is rare sport to go out into the 
Autumn woods when the leaves are rustling 
and falling with every breeze, and the girls 
thought so, too, and were delighted to wear 
great sunbonnets and thick shoes and calico 
dresses, and open their mouths when they 
laughed. 

We took our little baskets on our arms and 
started, telling aunt Patty to have dinner 
ready precisely at noon. That golden Autumn 
day was a day of harvesting to us out among 
the yellow-leaved chestnut trees, for the tiniest 
stir among the branches brought down a 
shower of brown nuts all ready to be gleaned 
into our waiting baskets. 

Cousin Lee went with us, but he was so 
smitten with the dear, little, bright-eyed Mit- 
tie, that it seemed all the pale student wished 
was to help her over the logs and pull the 
branches away from her path. To show his 


dexterity, though, he drew down a grape vine 
that was hanging full of purple clusters, and, 
as the frost had ripened and sweetened them, 


we all sat down in a low, leafy spot, where a 
cool spring of water trickled out from under a 
chestnut tree, that bore the largest nuts in all 
Sylvan Dell, and ate of the grapes while we 
rested. 

A little breeze tilted the wide-brimmed hat 
that Lee wore, and carried it off among the 
drifting leaves, several yards from where we 
Sat. 

“Please, Eda, you get it for me,” said Lee, 
“for you know-I had to get this grape vine 
down, so you could have some of the clusters.” 

Edith ran, and as she leaned over to pick it 
up from where it had blown, under the root of 
a tree, her hand crushed strangely on some- 
thing that rustled not like a drift of leaves 
withered, but with a hollow, ringing sound. 

“So much towards my housekeeping,”’ said 
she, with a startled look and a dry laugh, as, 
brushing away the leafy heap, she drew out a 
dingy, little copper kettle, which had appa- 
rently been so long exposed to the Summer 
and Winter weather, that it was a mere shell. 
She had broken it when she leaned over to 
reach the hat, and, after looking at the old 
relic a moment, she threw it down and thought 
no more of it. 

When we started to go to the Chestnut 
Ridge, to finish filling our baskets, Mittie and 
I were left behind the other girls, for the free, 
glad ones started off on arace to see which 
would reach the big rock first on the hillside 
opposite to us. We walked slowly, Mittie, 
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‘and Lee, and I, and as we passed the old cop- 


per kettle I turned it over with my foot, say- 
ing it was strange how it got there, and how 
it happened to lie hidden so long, for I had 
visited the old chestnut tree at least every 
Autumn since my childhood, and thought I 
had explored every nook and cranny in the 
whole neighborhood of Sylvan Dell. Just as I 
turned it over, my eye caught a soldering of 
lead, where the bail had been fastened in, and 
there, in characters coarse enough to have been 
the work of a country blacksmith, was the 
little word, ‘‘Una,”’ cut rudely in the adhering 
lead. 

««Who was Una, I do wonder?” said I, with 
animation. ‘Oh! I'll ask my aunt Patty, for 
she knows everything.”’ 

Lee and Mittie had a good walk and talk all 
to themselves, for my thoughts had taken 
wing and flown to the shadowy realms of 
idealty, flying hither and thither in search of 
an unknown Una. I thought of the white- 
winged angel, Truth, and with the little name 
[glinked it in with Youth, and Beauty, and 
Purity, and, until the time our footsteps were 
turned homewards, I knew not whether I 
dropt the ripe nuts into the basket on my arm 
or not. 

When we reached home, aunt Patty had 
dinner wailing; but far better than dinner 
were the words in reply to my inquiry about 
Una. 

«Ah! yes, auntie can tell you just who Una 
was, and will, by-and-by, when you are all 
rested and I am ready to sit down and talk to 
you. 

After we were all still and listening, aunt 
Patty took her knitting work, and settled her 
little, self in the big rocking chair, put the 
white ball in her pocket, the yarn around her 
finger, looked to see if it was precisely at the 
seam stitch, and then—blessed model as she 
was of the best aunt we had—she began to tell 
us of the story that the little copper kettle had 
brought to light. 

“Let me see—I believe it was the same 
Summer I was nineteen,” began aunt Patty, 
‘that I first became acquainted with Mary 
Parker. Her father was a minister; and, as 
the minister’s daughter, Mary considered her- 
self rather better than the other girls, whose 
fathers were farmers and mechanics. We all 
wore straw and gingham bonnets, while 
Mary’s was a sky-blue silk with gay trim- 
mings of flowers and ribbons. Her dresses, 
too, were better than ours, and her educational 
advantages had been far superior; and it was 
not strange that she won the attention of all 
the young farmers in the parish where her 
father preached. This seemed to be the aim 
of all her wishes. There was one young man, 
worthy and intelligent and a devoted Christian, 
whom her father loved, and this had em- 
boldened him to address the vain and coquet- 
tish daughter of his esteemed pastor. 

‘We never could understand how it was the 


































































meek-hearted, plain, pious James Gilmore 
found favor in Mary’s eyes, and won her for 
his bride. 

«‘They were wed in church; and when we 
looked on the dashing, brilliant bride and the 
meek one who had chosen her from all the 
world, our hearts sank within us, and we fore- 
boded evil, even on that happy bridal morning. 

“James took his young wife to his little 
home on the hillside, and a very pretty home 
it was, too. Mary seemed to love it, for the 
fairest flowers that were to be obtained 
bloomed about it, and a leafy network of vines 
interlaced and twined all over it, and hung in 
festoons about the little windows and doors. 
A thriving young orchard reached half way 
up the hill; and everything looked so cheerful 
and home-like, that even a stranger, passing, 
would pause and cast a lingering look at the 
little home which betokened a woman's exqui- 
site taste. 

‘‘James was such a proud, happy father 
when he became one; and as a gift trom the 
hands of God did he look upon the fair, little 
twins—a son and daughter. 

‘Alva and Una were the sweet names their 
mother gave them. She said Una meant truth; 
and I cannot remember what the name of 
Alva did mean, but it was something very 
pretty and expressive. 

‘‘When the little pets were five years old, 
their grand-father Parker died. and a new 
minister was soon installed in his stead; but 
very unlike good old pastor Parker was the 
eloquent, young Mr. Clinton. Faultlessly neat 
in his attire, his fine face and figure capti- 
vating, and his eloquence of that smoothly- 
tiowing, winning style, which had never been 
heard in the backwoods’ homes of Ohio, it is 
not strange that he won all hearts and drew 
all affections towards himself-- their new 
pastor. 

«Some of the old folks did shake their heads 
sadly when they saw him mingling among the 
gay ones in a ride down the stream, and coax- 
ing the girls to sing some the finest old Scot- 
tish ballads, or a sparkling roundelay, or 
tilting the skiff to frighten timid Ella Leland, 


but then it was quite forgotten on the next) 


Sabbath when they assembled in their log 
meeting house on the woods close to it, and 
listened to his sweet, pleading voice, sweetest 
in prayer, and to the great duties that make 
up the life of the Christian, and saw his dark 
eyes all dewy with tears; then they forgot all 
their fears in their love and admiration of 
their pastor. 

‘“Truest and best of all his friends was James 
Gilmore, while Mary looked upon him with a 
feeling akin to idolatry. When the pastor was 
to call and take tea with them, she almost 
flew to the cupboard and cellar, and pantry, 
and made more preparation than if her mother 
and all the good ladies of the Dell were to visit 
her, and then by the little mirror would she 
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linger long, smoothing and fixing her wealth 
of golden hair, that it might show off her sweet 
dignified countenance to the best advantage. 
Then a simple white flower was linked in with 
the pin that fastened the white crape ’kerchief 
which was James’ first gift on their bridal 
morning. 

‘‘Mary’s was a witching face, with the inno- 
cence of childhood and the beauty and sweet- 
ness of the woman combined. 

“ Bat a shadow was stealing into the mid-sky 
of this cloudless Summer picture of domestic 
life. The minister called her ‘sister Mary,’ 
and seemed to love the beautiful children, and 
would often call and walk out with them and 
fill their little hands with the fairest wild flow- 
ers that bloomed in the meadows and woods. 
One evening, after he had spent an afternoon 
in the quiet little home, and James had gone 
out to burn the brush heaps in the clearing, 
the children put on their hats and leaned 
on his knees without speaking, except in whis- 
pers to each other. 

« “You have quite spoiled my little ones, dear 
brother,’ said Mary, ‘for I see by the anxious 
expression of Una’s eye that she wishes to ask 
you to take her out walking, and see how un- 
easily Alva twirls his hat, with the lisping 
word ‘please,’ ready to drop from his tongue! 

«««Let us all walk out this fine evening then,’ 
said Mr. Clinton, ‘for I do think there are so 
many mossy nooks and grape-vine bowers and 
enchanting spots about your home, that would 
be enough to tempt one to forego even the du- 
ties of life to drink in their freshness and 
beauty.’ 

«¢sWhere the lilies grow! where the lilies 
grow?’ said Una, clapping her hands and 
looking up into her mother’s face. 

‘«When they went through the clearing, James 
said that he was sorry that he could not ac- 
company them, but he had deferred burning 
his brush-heaps so long, that he must do it 
then while the evening was so still, and not a 
breeze stirring to blow the sparks away. 

«You need not hurry yourself, Mary,’ said 


the kind husband, calling after them, ‘for I 


will drive home the cows and milk them.’ 

«You must be a happy wife, Mary,’ said 
the young pastor, as he assisted her over the 
new fence, ‘happy in the possession of such a 
kind husband, who seems only to study your 
comfort and happiness.’ 

‘¢*He is very kind and good,’ she replied; 
‘and all I regret is that his mind has not been 
better cultivated. Yet, as the companion of 
my life, and the father of my sweet children, 
I love him, but—’ 

‘Mary, the wife and mother, was still the 
coquette, and as she spoke she drew her bonnet 
over her face and stooped down to cull a bunch 
of white violets that grew at her feet. The 
children in their joyousness had bounded up 
the hill, and were resting with their hats 
swinging on a low hawthorn beside them, their 
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little faces rosy and moist after the race up the 
hill. 

«But what, Mary?’ said the pastor, in a 
low tone. ‘You know you can confide all your 
thoughts to me without fear of betrayal, and 
now, while no ear hears my voice but your 
own, I will tell you that I have often thought 
yours an unequal marriage. James is a good 
man and a Christian, but your beauty and in- 
tellect, and fine taste are not appreciated by 
him, and they are jewels thrown away, if 
wasted on him. There is no kindred tie bind- 
ing you together;’ and he heaved a deep sigh 
as he took the little tuft of violets from her 
hand and placed them in his bosom. 

“Then as they slowly walked on, he talked 
long and low in his musical way to Mary. 

‘When they reached the place where the 
lilies grew—it was a pond, with the fair flow- 
ers lying on the water like a great flock of 
white swans,—it was no wonder the glad Una 
had clapped her hands with delight, for it was 
a beautiful spot, shut in by large trees that 
stretched their boughs out over it as ifin pro- 
tective blessing. The pastor culled the whitest, 
some in full flower, and others budding, with 
their long spiral stems and rich glossy leaves 
attached to them. Then he twined them around 
Una’s bare arms, and let the flowers rest on 
her plump neck and shoulders, and her blue 
eyes sparkled as she felt their cooling touch on 
her warm neck and bosom. Then he told her 
she looked like a flower herself, a sweet queen- 
flower fit to bloom in Heaven. 

“She and Alva sat down by an oak and made 
wreaths to put on their hats to wear home, 
and win a smile and a kiss from their father. 

‘“««T think the pure white lily would contrast 
beautifully with the delicate tint of the rose on 
the cheek of Una’s mother,’ said Mr. Clinton, 
as he twined the long green stem of a fragrant 
snowy one among the rich braids of Mary's 
hair, and permitted the flower to rest upon her 
flushed cheek. He arranged it tastefully, then 
smoothing her hair back from her brow caress- 
ingly, he looked earnestly into her eyes, as if 
to read the secret that was hidden in ber soul, 
and was as surely unfolding itself as were the lily 
buds upon the water before her. She felt his 
warm breath on her cheek, felt her own heart 
throbbing wildly, the sweet words ‘dear Mary’ 
fell on her ear from the lips which the next 
moment imprinted a first, long kiss on hers. 

«Qh Heavens! it is an evil omen!’ hissed 
the young minister through his teeth, as he 
compressed his lips painfully; for there, on 
Mary’s cheek, was the white lily crushed and 
broken! He raised it in his hand, but the 
freshness and snowy hue were gone. 

‘‘When they walked home she leaned on his 
arm, and the little ones ran on laughing and 
prattling, delighted with their flowers and 
wreaths. 

“James met them at the door, and when 
they entered, the lamp was burning, and the 
Bible and other good books were lying on the 





stand, waiting until the family group assem- 
bled, that the evening’s reading might com- 
mence. Mary generally sat and sewed until 
bed time, while James read aloud; but this 
night she complained of weariness and wished 
to retire early. Slumber did not visit her eyes 
for a long time, for in the great tumult of new 
and troubled thought, she lived over the past 
few hours, calling to mind the words of the 
young pastor. Oh! she had little need to recall 
them, for they had burned their way into her 
heart, and she never could forget them, had 
she so willed it. 

‘He had not said he loved her, but he had said 
that only one like her could win his love. Poor 
Mary! she strove not against temptation—for- 
got to pray for strength and guidance, forgot 
she was a wife and mother, in listening to the 
glozing words of the winning tempter! 

‘Tempted thus, her thoughts revolted from 
the great love of the pure-minded James 

“Often did the young pastor accompany 
Mary and the children in their rambles that 
Summer, and her trusting husband dreamed 
not of the woe that was yet in store for him, 
growing out of these same pleasant walks. 

‘‘A change came over Mary, and she began 
to neglect her little household, and the morning 
and evening service in which she assisted, and 
she took no more delight in telling fairy tales 
to her children, and singing them the songs 
she had learned on her father’s knee in her own 
infant years. 

“One evening after the children were dream- 
ing in their little bed, and James had read 
until he was weary, Mary told him after he 
had retired, and the room was quiet, she wish- 
ed to write a letter to his sister Hannah, and 
invite her to spend the Autumn and coming 
Winter with them. That was just what 
James had been wishing, but he thought the 
high-spirited Mary and the meek little Han- 
nah would not be happy together, and he had 
forborne proposing it to her. 

‘¢ «Spoken just like my own Mary,’ said he, 
with delight, as he kissed her shadowed brow, 
and then retired, that she might have the op- 
portunity she craved. That kind, little caress 
from him had stirred the pure fount in her bo- 
som, and she wept as she wrote the note to 
Hannah. 

‘The import was that Hannah would be a 
mother to her injured children, and a comforter 
to poor James. 

‘Then she wrote one to him that no mortal 
eye save his own tearful ones ever looked upon. 
She then stole softly to the bedside of the twin 
sleepers, and looked upon them, and wrung her 
hands in mortal agony. There they lay, their 
fair faces shaded by their yellow hair, and 
their soft, white bosoms rising and falling in 
their sweet and easy slumbers, and their bare 
arms resting on the white quilt. The mother 
clasped her hands, the words, ‘Father, let 
this cup pass from me,’ were ready to fall in a 
whisper from her pale lips, but a thought of 
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her erring conduct rose up before her like a 
hideous spectre, and she pressed her hand on 
her lips to break the words whose utterance 
she deemed sinful and sacrilegious. 

«The wail of sorrow would hardly be pent- 
up in the mother’s heart when she Jeaned over 
and kissed for the last time the sweet faces of 
her innocent babes, but she heard James stir 
uneasily in the curtained bed that occupied the 
opposite side of the chamber, and pressing her 
lips closely together to smother the rising moan, 
she shaded the lamp with her hand, and glided 
from the room. 

“Lost Mary! lost wife and mother! She 
drew her wedding ring from her finger, and 
wrote Una’s name on a tiny slip of paper, and 
twisted round it, then she cut a wavy tress of 
her girlish, golden hair for Alva, and laid be- 
side the ring and letters, and sinking on her 
knees, she buried her face in her hands while 
her little form of grace shook with controlled 
emotions. She rose after a brief prayer, and 
looked all around the home that was her own. 
She saw the Bible, the cradle, the children’s 
playthings, her books and plants, and then as 
she moved towards the door, something was 
under her feet, and she casually looked down. 
It was the little shoes and red stockings of her 
guileless baby sleepers, and then the wretched 
m ther clasped her hands and bowed her head, 
murmuring—‘How sorely I am tempted; how 
can I give them up, my darlings, my all! and 
yet I have sullied their names and made my- 
self unworthy to be called by the holiest of all 
earthly titles—mother! May God forgive me,’ 
said the sorrow-stricken Mary, as she placed 
her hands, for the last time, on the old Bible 
that lay on the stind. 

««Just then there was aspark of hope, a gleam 
of safety springing to life in her bosom, when 
the woodbine at the window rustled, and she 
saw a white hand among its leaves. The old 
love, deep and strong, and all-absorbing, re- 
turned like a sweeping tide, and filled her 
breast, and then, with a step light as a playing 
breeze, she left her home and all that was once 
dear to her. 

««Clinton had grownimpatient, and it was his 
hand that had drawn aside the vine, and look- 
ed within. He hurried to meet her, and held 
her to his bosom a moment, while he whisper- 
ed— 

«« ‘My own dear Mary! your great sacrificing 
love shall be rewarded, and may God forget 
me if I permit it to return to you bitter 
ashes.’ 

“She leaned heavily on his arm until they 
reached a carriage that was waiting. Her 
clothes had been secreted among the elder 
bushes in the edge of the meadow, and Clin- | 
ton had removed them to the carriage an hour | 
previously. 

“Tt is needless to enter into a detail of their 
escape, and of the sorrowing and hopelessness | 
of the bereft ones. The manly fortitude of 
James gave way when he found he was alone, 
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and when he saw the touching mementoes 
and read the notes; but that strength which 
God gives the Christian, and the kind words 
of his good sister Hannah, soothed the pangs 
of grief occasioned by the conduct of hig 
young wife. 

‘Aunt Hannah was one of the very best 
women in the whole world, and she taught and 
cared for the motherless ones only as their 
dear, devoted aunt Hannah could. 

“There was great tumult in Sylvan Dell, 
when they found their beloved pastor had left 
them under such circumstances, but the church 
met as usual, and when they had no pastor, 
James would read a sermon, and then close by 
a feeling exhortation. 

*‘Poor James was forgiving, and none ever 
heard him speak of his lost Mary, save ten- 
derly, and in the language of kindness. He 
did not linger long until he became too good 
for sinful earth, too pure and heavenly-minded, 
and then when the Divine Maker saw His own 
image reflected in him, He took him to Heaven. 

“Aunt Hannah laid aside the ring and bright 
tress, and heeded the last words of the erring 
Mary as much, or more, than if she had 
breathed them to her with her last breath be- 
fore the spirit took its flight, instead of the 
body. 
‘It was in one of their childish rambles after 
nuts that Una had lost her little copper kettle 
that her uncle Will, the blacksmith, had cut 
her name on. Hannah had often looked for, 
but never could find it, and she was sorry, for 
it held just as many peaches, or plums, or ber- 
ries, as she wanted to stew at one time. 

“Una grew to be as handsome as her mo- 
ther, but the dower of beauty had proved her 
mother's ruin, while to Una it only made her 
more loveable, combined with her excellent 

ood sense, judgment, piety, and cultivated 
intellect. Alva was like his father, and of 
both children, though left alone at an early age, 
it was exemplified that God is a father to the 
orphan. 

«Aunt Hannah died long ago, and both Alva 
and Una are wed, and living in their own 
homes.” 

Here Aunt Patty happened to look up at the 
clock, and then with a start of surprise she 
put by her glasses and knitting, saying— 

“Now, Rosa, you must show the city girls 
what fine melons we raise out in the country, 
while I get tea ready.”’ 

Just as we climbed over the stile into the 
melon patch I heard Lee ask Mittie something, 
but I guess I will wait, and not tell what it is 
until I am ready to frame another of my Home 
Pictures. ROSELLA. 

Sylvan Deli, Ashland Co., Ohio. 


‘Sammy, my son, how many weeks belong 
to the year?” 

“Forty-six, sir.” 

“Why, Sammy, how do you make that out?” 

«The other six are Lent.” 
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MY BAND OF YOUNG IMMOR- 
TALS. 


BY MRS. 8. A. WENTZ 


This delicious Spring morning has broken 
over the earth in its fresh glory, awakening, 
we know not what! Something indescribably 
entrancing! Something that human words 
have never been able to record, lovely and 
poetic as have been the thousand breathings 
we have listened to from gifted spirits. Surely 
in every breast, on such a morning as this, 
there is a blossoming world of sweetness that 
cannot express itself—the stammering lips of 
clay are miserable mediums now, when the 
air is full of poetry, and every breeze whispers 
a prestige of our coming life in Heaven. The 
robins murmur their rich, love-melodies as 
they build their nest under the eaves. They 
warble out the pent-up music that is overflow- 
ing the human soul! Yes! now, even the aged 
heart must kindle with the belief that youth 
has not departed; it is imprisoned, waiting to 
spring into liberty when the earth-bands shall 
be unclasped 

Now must all believe with Swedenborg, that 
“angelic language is thought speaking;” for 
the del cious hope of one day giving freedom 
to the ‘soul-world, is thrilling to the bosom’s 
core. Sweet and gay abandon! even now it is 
lightly tripping its measures through my be- 
ing, and sending a laughing defiance to the 
whole world. God made the glorious earth, 
and gave us hearts to enjoy it; then wherefore 
be for ever trimming thought and deed to suit 
prim proprieties in human shape? I ween, 
the gravest and primmest would love some- 
times to forget theircaresand give their thoughts 
a dance, and be saucy to their heart’s content, 
and say to everybody with hearty good will. 
“Tam as good as you are, and I wi// do as I 
please just now, therefore” —and forgetting any 
more arguments, the wild heart would pour out 
its gushing melody the thoughts with rushing 
wings that soften the air in which it breathes, 
and light up the chambers of its imagery with 
a brilliance from Aome—from Heaven; it 
bathes in pure fountains. Not now does 
it. lie weeping near the spring, unable to 
quench its thirst! Immortal yearnings! in- 
tense aspirations! Yes! they shall all be 
answered! Strange we ever questioned it. 
We take grim fate by the hand, (the identical 
fate we almost died over yesterday) and say— 
“Oh, do just as you think best, we have had 
a little vision, and we have ascertained that 
everything is coming out beautifully!” 

Bat whither is our pen wandering? We have 
not opened as we intended to, about “The 
Band of Young Immortals,’’ consisting of nine 
little damsels, Sunday scholars, who have been 
under our edifying instruction some four years 
—at least most of them have. Very orthodox 
children they are; and if conscience were not 
very stern upon this point, we would tell you 
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the most beautiful little story you ever heard, 
about their liquid eyes, enchanting smiles and 
rose and lily complexions, that every Sunday 
morning nearly witch us out of our seventeen 
senses, as we go into church. 

But “truth is stranger than fiction;” there 
is not a perfect beauty among the nine. This 
declaration is made from motives of profound- 
est prudence, as the Immortals are great read- 
ers, and might happen to see this production, 
and we are not willing that the awakening of 
their vanity should lie at our door. Lest we 
should be tempted to embellish too much, we 
will copy am eXact conversation with them 
from our diary. It was so naive and refresh- 
ing we could not consent to forget it. 

Monday.—The yesterday was in 
Luke, ‘‘Strive to enter in at the straight 
gate,” Xe. % 

After hearing the lesson, I went over it as 
usual, to draw from it some truth that might 
reach their hearts. They understood that the 
road was beset with temptations and allure- 
ments, and difficult to keep. 

I asked them if they knew that at the end 
of the way, there were gates of pearl leading 
into the city, with streets of gold. 

“Streets of gold!’’ repeated Carry Penton, in 
great surprise, and the young faces gathered 
closer around me. 

“Oh!” said Jessie Slocum, my little daisy, 
my blue-eyed innocent: ‘‘and people go to Cali- 
fornia to get gold, when there is plenty of it 
in Heaven, that they can have just by being 
good.” 

‘It speaks of the streets of gold in the Reve- 
lations,’ said I, turning to the twenty-first 
chapter, and reading aloud the description of 
the Holy City, which John saw when he over- 
looked it from the mountain. They listened 
with smiling, eager, joyful faces when I came 
to the wall of the city, made of jasper, sapphire, 
emerald, topaz, amethyst, and ail manner of 
precious stones. I spoke of these jewels as 
they had seen them in rings, &c. No fairy 
tale ever elicited more pure, ardent delight. 
‘‘And there shall be no more death, neither sor- 
row nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain, for the former things are passed away.”’ 

“Oh! won't it be beautiful?’ exclaimed 
Helen Crosby, who was at the end of the seat; 
her imagination and heart were aglow, she 
leaned over and listened with a smiling rapture. 
I thought of what was read in the morning 
service, ‘“‘And the Day Spring from on high 
hath visited us!”’ 

‘But now,” said I, 
enter into the city.”’ 

‘‘And there shall in no wise enter into it 
anything that defileth, neither whatsoever 
worketh abomination, or maketh a lie; but they 
which are written in the Lamb's book of life.” 

‘‘Maketh a lie!” repeated Helen, a shadow 
falling upon her face. ‘‘Can’t you go there if 
you have ever told a lie? I told one a few weeks 
ago! “ Can’t you?” 


lesson 


‘let us see who will 
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again.” 

‘«What do you do to repent?—how do you do 
it?’”’? And Helen pressed forward in her eager 
hope. 

‘Pray God to forgive you, and resolve never, 
never to do so any more!” 

“T'll tell you what I'll do,” she said, as an 
angel flashed the thought into her soul, *I°ll 
tell the little girl T told the lie to—that’s what 
I'll do, I will, I will!” 

“That is the right way to atone,” I an- 
swered, and I could have clasped her to my 
heart for the strong, earnest spirit within her. 

Curiosity now appeared among the Immor- 


tals 


she?”’ 

Helen was silent. 

«Let Helen do as she pleases about telling,”’ 
said I; ‘‘it is not exactly honorable for you to 
urge her to tell. If she explains all to the 
little girl, that will be enough.” 

“Tt was Agnes Bradford,’’ uttered Helen, 
with a burst of frankness. 

All eyes turned to Agnes, and her orbs 
opened with a world of wonder; but she kept 
the door of her lips, resolved to play an honor- 
able part. 

Helen's enthusiasm rose. “T'll begin now. 
Oh! how I wish I had some one, all the time, 
to remind me of being good. I am afraid I 
shall forget,” 

“You've got your conscience,’ 
Agnes. 

Helen's unsatisfied look showed that she 
thought her conscience was a pretty forgetful 
one; but presently she said, smiling] y— 

“T thought Heaven was one great room!’ 

“Oh! no, it is a world; the Holy City is a 
very small portion of it. This world is made 
after the pattern of Heaven, only there every- 
thing is so very beautiful. There are moun- 
tains there, for St. John stood upon one when 
he saw the city. It says here that ‘the gates 
shall not be shut day nor night;’ so, if we get 
there. we shall be in freedom to walk out of 
the city.” 

Here delighted glances were interchanged. 
Carry Penton said— 

‘‘And we can go in the woods among the 
trees.”’ 

«And have pic-nics,”’ suggested another. 

*‘Do people live there in families?” inquired 
Helen. 


’ 


suggested 


’ 


“Yes; the Lord says, ‘In my Father's house’ 


are many mansions; I go to prepare a place 
for you.’ So there are mansions there, and 
there must be families living in them.” 
“Wasn't it kind in Him,” asked Helen, ‘to 
die for us, and to prepare such a beautiful 
place for us?” 
“Yes, indeed. Think how much we lose by 


not being good. The Lord wants us to come} 
‘eare of,” said Alice Williams; “I can’t do 


anything.” 


to Heaven so much. Do you all say your 
prayers, every night?” 
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“You can if you repent of it, and never do it | 


«Who was the little girl, Helen? who was | 
} years ago, I asked sister Lucy if she said her 








Each answered an earnest ‘Yes.”’ 
“T almost always think of the resolution 
you gave us, one week, a long time ago,” said 
Oarry. “You said, every night, when we 
knelt down to pray, we must think how good 
God is, and how beautiful Heaven is. I re- 
membered that resolution longer than that 
week.” 

Helen said, ‘‘I pray, every night, that God 
will forgive my sins.” 

‘But that will not do you much good, unless 
you think over what you have done during the 
day; and if you have done a wrong thing, pray 
God to forgive that, and to help you not to do 
it again.” 

My little daisy spoke 
“T remember one time, I guess it was two 


prayers, every night. She said ‘Yes;’ and I 
said I didn’t know what people said them for, 
I didn’t see any use in it; but I asked her to 
tell me every time I forget them, and I would 
get up and say them, and I have done so ever 
since.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps,”’ said T, ‘some kind angel put it 
into your mind not to forget them.” 

‘Carry,’ said Mary Miller, ‘‘do you re 
member, last Winter, one cold night, we both 
forgot our prayers, and we got up and said 
them?” 

“Oh! yes; wasn’t it cold?” 

“Sometimes it is so cold,” said Alice Wil- 
liams, with a shiver; ‘‘but it is better to say 
them.” 

“The other day,” said Carry, “I was talk- 
ing to little Nelly about Heaven and God's 
works. I often do, and she said she didn’t be- 


lieve God did any work in our house, because 


Bridget did it all. Nelly says her prayers to 
me, every night, and she often asks me to tell 
her about God. Sometimes I am not very pa- 
tient with the children; I get so tried with 
them; they ask so many questions when I am 
busy.” 

“Then,”’ said I, ‘‘for your resolution, this 
week, be tender and gentle to them.” 

“Ob! I will.” 

“Because you know those two little crea- 
tures have no powers of their own, as you 
have. Little homeless beings they would have 


‘been, perhaps, if your parents had not taken 


them in; and, Carry, they have no one but you 


‘to talk to them about God. It seems as if 


Providence has given you a mission to them. 
Will you do all you can to lead them to Hea- 
ven?”’ 

“Oh! yes,” and a holy strength beamed 
from the child’s earnest, reverent face. 

Little Nelly is the child of a servant in the 
family, whose intellect is somewhat disordered. 
The other protegé of Carry’s is a little crea- 
ture, seven or eight years old, who is to be- 
come a “help,” when she is old enough. 

‘‘How I wish I had a little sister to take 
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«You can try to have a kind influence over 
your school-mates. Did you keep your reso- 
jution, last week, to give up your own plea- 
sure to theirs, sometimes?”’ 

“IT don’t know.” 

«T guess she did,” answered Helen Crosby, 
“because, before school-time, she and I got a 
high seat by the window, one day; and some 
of the other girls said they wished they had 
it. Alice jumped down in a minute, and said, 
‘Oh! my resolution! my resolution!’ and we 
let the other girls have the seat.”’ 

“That was really doing well,’ said I; «it 
was keeping the resolution in the manner I 
wished you to. You will certainly be little 
Christians if you study each other's happi- 
ness 

“Oh! one time,’’ said Agnes Bradford, «I 
was talking to little Willie Graham, and he 


said he wasn't going to run after God, but if 


God came after him, he'd go with Him. The 
children laughed and said, considerately, ‘He 
is so little, he didn’t know any better.’ And 
one time,’ continued Agnes, ‘I slept with my 
cousin. She was a young lady, and oh! | 
couldn't bear to say my prayers before her. I 
waited and waited, and finally I said, ‘Cousin, 
do you say your prayers, every night?’ and 
she said, ‘Why, Agnes Bradford, to be sure I 
do.’ So I said, if she did, I could.” 

‘And oh! ‘“‘Mrs. W——” said Carry, ‘that 
time you stayed at our house, how I did dread 
to say my prayers before you.”’ 

‘What! that time when you used to laugh 
so heartily, I had to put my hand over your 
mouth to keep you from disturbing the invalid 
in the next room?” 

“Yes, ma’am, that very time; I dreaded it 
at first.” 

Dear Carry! how little I had understood the 
Struggles in her childish soul; how little 
dreamed that duty to her was looming up as a 
gigantic difficulty; that the darling little head 
that nestled to mine had been debating with 
itself, and had conquered by its moral courage. 

Yes! the Dayspring from on high visited us 
yesterday, and beamed from the children’s 
faces—how much more they said, their young 
hearts, open as the day before me! When | 
went out of church, I was just behind Carry, 
who had her proteges each by the hand, and 
was bending over to Nelly, saying, ‘‘What is 
it, dear?” in a voice so tender, so loving, it 
sounded like an angel's song. She was lead- 
ing them to Heaven. Glancing round, down 
at the side of the church stood Helen Crosby, 
with her arm around Agnes Bradford's neck; 
they were apart from any other children, and 
Helen was evidently explaining about the lie 
She had told. How many beautiful, heavenly 
hopes swelled my heart, as my fancy ran for- 
ward to the future awaiting those children! the 
influence for good that they might exert! Will 
they indeed walk the earth as angels, fulfilling 
their mission? Will they all tread the courts 
of Heaven? God grant it! 
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The next Sunday “‘little daisy”’ said the mo- 
ment she took her seat, 

“Oh, Mrs. ——, I have been thinking about 
Heaven all the week, and I thought the pat- 
tern of a dress wasn’t as pretty as the dress 
itself, so I thought Heaven must be a great 
deal prettier than this world! As soon as I get 
good enough, then I don’t care how soon I die!”’ 

‘But wouldn't you like to live so as to help 
other people to become good? then there would 
be more beautiful angels.”’ 

I am now telling the children ‘The Angel 
of the Household,”’ as a reward for perfect les- 
sons; for five Sundays every little damsel has 
had an excellent lesson; as soon as the expla- 
nation is over, they draw a long breath, and 
there is a momentary fluttering of their wings 
as they draw very close together, saying— 

‘Not one of us has missed; we can have the 
story, can’t we!’’ 

Methinks, if Mr. Arthur looked in upon the 
intensely interested faces, he would exclaim 
with Byron—“I awoke one morning and found 
myself famous!’’ Lucy Slocum thinks it was 
such a pity that Mrs. Harding did not put 
Aunt Edith Beaufort and her daughter up 
stairs, then they could not have escaped with 
little Grace. Helen thinks the only consola- 
tion we can derive from Grace’s abduction is, 
that she did the family so much good while she 
was there. We know that there are many ex- 
cellent Christian people who would object to 
having children entertained in Sabbath-school 
hours by any stories except. Bible narratives. 
It is well enough to have the latter narratives 
learned by heart, and made as interesting as 
possible, but they are soon exhausted. The 
single object we have to gain, is to reach all 
the purest sympathies of a child, to kindle an 
enthusiasm for what is good and heavenly—to 
strike the heart and captivate the imagination, 
so that religion becomes a most lovely and al- 
luring reality, well worth all our efforts. We 
can remember in our own girlish days, that our 
most sorrowful objection to religion was, that 
it was so unromantic; it seemed ready to nip 
every blossom of the heart, so cold, so awe- 
inspiring, that we used to think we would en- 
joy ourselves as well as possible for a great 
while, and then prepare for martyrdom and 
death when we had reached the venerable age 
of thirty. We would spare little children 
such experiences, springing, as they do, from a 
false idea of God and religion—we should 
teach them that nothing is more full of free- 
dom and sunshine. Would it were in our 
power to sweep away thousands of mysterious 
question-books that torment the innocents 
without enlightening or refreshing them. Many 
good teachers have we had in our childish 
days, whose faithful teachings have been 
prized. But we would deliver the world from 
one specimen we had, although we fully be- 
lieve that it was her true wish to do good: the 
other scholars managed to stay at homie very 
often, so that frequently I was the only 
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scholar; my heart died within me always at 
this discovery. Miss P—— wore a tremen- 
dous bonnet, of a coal-scuttle shape; on these 
melancholy occasions I was enveloped in it, 
and scared to death by seeing her eyes only a 
finger-length from mine, and there she talked 
to me so solemnly about preparing for my exit 
from the world, that I could have died on the 


spot, if thereby it would have hastened my ; 


exit from the bonnet. After this terrifying 
exhortation was over, she made me get down 
on my knees, shut my eyes, and pray, when I 
was so mad, (as the children say) I could 
hardly speak for choking. There was I, pray- 
ing like a saint, and probably all the scholars 
looking at me with wonder, and dying with 
laughter. What good did it dome! was it not 
enough to make me think religion a very dis- 
tressing price of business? Oh! Miss P——! 
you have probably forgotten that unfortunate 
little girl, but she will not forget you to her 
dying day. Thousands of times has that 
scene come before her, every time with a fresh 
resolution that no child should ever have such 
memories through her. No! rather will she 
sit at the feet of the little ones, and gather in 
their innocent treasures of thoughts, their 
warm dreams of Heaven, and their ardent as- 

irings for purity. A world of faults they 
loon as their progenitors had before them, but 
there is a pure rill of holiness flowing through 
the soul of a child; they need to hear about 
God’s love, it is their heart’s best delight. Wo 
be unto us if we stop this rillof holiness, instead 
of guiding it to the River of Life. Let us ever 
strive to connect love and beauty with truth, 
the memory of religious instruction with enjoy- 
ment. Let us take away from religion the long 
face that caricatures it—let us remove from 
tender feet the stones that wounded us! let us 
show that we believe we have really found the 
«pearl of price,’’ the flower of life, and that 
it will develope all the love, poetry and sweet- 
ness that God has hidden in the human soul. 

Ah! among the blessed reforms of the day, 
God be thanked that the Sunday-school is not 
forgotten, but there is still vast room for im- 
provement. Would that this little record of 
children’s thoughts might tempt even one 
heart to devote itself earnestly to a band of 
Sunday ‘Scholars! Trials and discourage- 
ments might at first depress the heart, often 
depress it, but the star of hope would at 
length rise high in Heaven, and out of all the 
good we have striven to do, oh! how vainly, 
sometimes, few efforts would reward us so well 
as the little seeds we might have planted in 
youthful hearts. 





A genius, out West, was invited to take a 
game of poker, but he refused, saying:—‘‘No, 
I thank’ee. I played poker all one Summer, 
and had to wear nankeen pants all the next 
Winter. Ihave no taste for that amusement 
since.” 
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‘THE WATT FAMILY, 


| We extract from “Minnie Hermon,” just 
published by Miller, Orton & Mulligan, the 
following sad history. It was written, says 
the author, Mr. Thurlow W. Brown, “with a 
throbbing nib, and its truth sealed with the 
endorsement of a tear.’’| 

In Rhode Island, many years ago, there 
lived a wealthy family by the name of How— 
their worth and standing equal to their worldly 
means. 

With a morning sky unclouded, and light 
with hope, the accomplished and favorite 
daughter of Major How married an estimable 
young man by the name of Watt, a gentleman 
of high integrity, honor, and irreproachable 
private character. His future was full of pro- 
mise, and he took his young bride to a home 
of happiness and afiluence. 

The customs of the day stealthily fastened 
a love of wine in the system of young Watt, 
gathering strength while the victim dreamed 
not of danger. Indeed he would have Jaughed 
at the idea of danger toa man of his mind and 
position. The current swept beneath with a 
swifter tide, while he beat the waves with 
feebler stroke. It was long before Bertha 
Watt realized the fall of her heart’s idol. Day 
by day brought the fearful truth to her mind, 
until the heart-crushing conviction fell] like a 
stunning blow upon her happiness and hopes. 
She was not the woman to complain. Proud 
of the world’s opinion, but meek and gentle, 
she suffered alone with her tears, hiding the 
ragged iron in her sou). Bertha had none of 
that sterner stuff in her nature which rallies 
as the storm beats down hope after hope; but 
alone with her babes, her shrinking and trust- 
ing spirit, as mild as the sky of Summer, suf- 
fered on. The young cheek paled, and the 
light grew dim in the eye. She would not, for 
a world, have spoken to her high-minded and 
sensitive husband of the dark vice which al- 
ready left a broad shadow of coming ill at their 
hearth-side. 

In their new home, near Lake George, in 
York State, the almost-despairing wife and 
mother hoped that her husband would escape 
many of the baneful influences of the society 
he had been accustomed to move in. The hope 
was vain. The drinking usages of pioneer 
life, though less refined, were none the less 
general and fatal. And besides, step by step, 
Watt had lost much of his chivalric pride of 
character—his manhood was degraded. The 
crater kindled within him, was burning out 
every sentiment of his better nature. He be- 
came familiar with coarseness and vice, gam- 
bled without hesitation, and was often in a 
state of shameful intoxication. His business 
was neglected and his temper soured; he spent 
most of his evenings at the tavern, and when 
at home was sullen and harsh, or broadly 
abusive. 

Darkly the days dawned at the neglected 
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hearth, and darker still their evenings. The 
unkind word and constant neglect, were wring- 
ing to agony the heart's every fibre, and unseen 
tears, scalding with sorrow, were wearing 
deep channels in the pale and wasting cheek. 
The pure smile and winning way of the babe, 
or the witching laughter and prattle of the 
older children, had no power to win a parent 
from the embrace of the tempter. Home, and 
its circle, was deserted for the bar-room; the 
wife and her treasures, for the cup and the 
boon companion. ‘The trail of all his ruin was 
broadly slimed from the threshold to the hearth 
and there Want and Despair sat amid the do- 
mesti¢ wreck. No resource of the mother could 
long keep her loved ones from going forth in 
rags. The appeal for bread, made in the 
silvery voice of trusty childhood, was answered 
with a curse, and from the barren board, the 
recreant husband and parent went forth to 
steep his soul in deeper potations. The child 
hat once crawled upon the knee and threw her 
ght arms over the shoulders, and with stain- 
ss lip kissed the bearded cheek, now shrunk 
way and hushed its half-sad mouth at the 
readed approach. 

And thus an idolized parent’s retrrning 
tread was the herald of sorrow and tears, and 
his darkening form a shadow upon every joy 
which, like pale flowers, still sprung up on the 
wintry waste. 

From carelessness when drunk, the dwelling 
was fired, and the family driven from their 
beds into the snow of a winter’s night, one of 
the older girls leaping from the chamber win- 
dow just asthe flaming roof fell in. 

After this fresh calamity, the family removed 
to Cherry Valley, and still again to —— 
CC unty. 

In the haggard and sottish drunkard, none 
would have recognized James Watt. He was 
ill-tempered and abusive in the extreme; quar- 
relsome, reckless and profane, and outraged 
nearly all the proprieties of life. At times, he 
would earn monty fast, but to spend it in one 
prolonged debauch. Not a penny ever went 
for the support of his family. 

Mrs. Watt and her children existed from day 
today, noone knew how. The children and 
herself were in rags. Silently and in secret, 
for tears provoked the harsh word or blow, she 
wept sway her life. With a languid step and 
a vacant stare, she moved about, hoping for 
the long rest of death, yet dreading to leave 
those who now alone bound her to earth. Late 
at night she toiled, and the morning found her 
without rest. With a compressed lip, she 
bore the sharp gnawings of bunger, that her 
babes might not want for bread, and still the 
moan of the famished one would often pierce 
the lacerated heart like heated barbs. She 
was yoked to a living corpse, and as she list- 
ened to the snoring of the drunkard in his 
slaumbers and smelled the stench of the con- 
suming fires, she could look down into a once 
manly heart, now a seething crater, where all 
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her earlier and brighter hopes lay smouldering 
in charred and blackened ruins. The lips it 
had been her pride to greet were flaming with 
rum and the wanton’s loathsome kiss. As she 
felt new life throbbing in her bosom, she locked 
her wasted fingers together and prayed to die. 

—]ll-fated Bertha! there was dark ending of 
life’s Summer day after so light a morning! 

Summer was fading into Autumn, and the 
leaves were already falling. Within a miser- 
able tenement, Bertha Watt was fading away. 
Few ever entered the pauper dwelling, and 
with her children to watch her, she journeyed 
downward to the dark valley. <A few were 
charitable, and the family were saved from 
actual starvation. Desolate and cheerless the 
room and the couch of the dying; more desolate 
still the stricken heart, as she looked around 
upon a group of ten, who were doubly bound 
to her by the ties of years of common suffering. 
Yet, blessed God of the poor! Hope lit her 
torch at the waning flame of life, and pointed 
sweetly away, over the misty realm of sod and 
slab, to one of happiness and rest. 

As the sharp wail of her tears broke upon 
the night’s stillness, Bertha Watt lay silent in 
death. The crushed and broken spirit of the 
meek and injured sufferer was free from its 
wasted temple, and far out upon a shoreless 
sea 

They said she died of consumption. Aye, 
consumption of the heart—its hopes, like drops 
of blood dripping away, through the long night 
hours of rayless years. Hidden away, and un- 
seen by the public eye, are such triumphs of 
the scourge as these, and thickly written in the 
history of its progress, as are the leaves upon 
the forest in Summer time. 

—And there is a place where the weary and 
the heavy-laden shall find rest! 

A wide world for the worse than orphans! 
Rum had not yet sufficiently ravaged their 
home. From the grave of the wife and mother, 
James Watt went back to the bar-room, more 
abandoned and shameless than ever. Rum had 
burned out the image of her who stood with 
him at the altar, a trusting anda happy young 
bride. He never gave his family a thought. 
Penniless, fireless, and breadless, gathered the 
stricken group where a home had been. While 
the earth was still fresh upon the mother’s 
grave, the rumsellers came with their execu- 
tions, and stripped, under a stringent law, the 
very bedding which that mother, in all their 
misfortunes, had retained, as the gift of her 
girlhood’s home. But another blow came. The 
imbruted father sold the cow, and with the 
proceeds left the village with a boon compan- 
ion, and squandered it in dissipation. 

Two older sisters fought hard to keep the 
family circle unbroken. The father returned 
to curse them. They whom he once loved, and 
who loved him with all the holy intensity of 
child-love in return, learned to hate him, and 
as he went from the dwelling, prayed in hearts 
fearfully old in grief, that he never might re- 
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turn. And in a land of Christians, James! Having by a sign commanded silence, the 
Watt had that dealt out to him for his money orator commences his harangues, consisting of 
which demonized his manhood, and made him | variously modulated howls, sometimes sharp 
desert and hate his own flesh and blood, and and quick, and then again slow and deep, but 
fostered hatred in return! Slowly the sacred always so loud as to be heard for miles. 


ties which bound parent and child were with-: The mingled sounds at a distance are said 
ered and broken, under the scorching fires of to resemble the rolling of drums, and the 
the bowl. rumbling and creaking of carts with the 


Money exhausted, the father returned. The wheels ungreased. Now and then the chief 
elder daughters toiled in a factory, its bell gives a signal with his hand, when the whole 
starting them from feverish slumbers, and its company begin the most frightful chorus im. 
walls a prison to their drooping frames. Every ‘ aginable, and with another sign silence is re. 
Saturday night, the father would demand the stored, and he goes on with his chattering, 
wages of heart and brain-aching toil, and spend The whole scene is described as the most ]udi- 
the money for rum with his companions on the crous, and yet the most hideous that the 
Sabbath. And many a day did the children imagination can conceive. 
gather around the rickety table, with bran Tue Sixtu Sense or THE Bat.—The animal 
rk any ana Jue ram aro th menns are asl conuiced We fre 

5 UF number, viz: smelling, hearing, seeing, tasting, 
floor. ‘ , , and feeling. But besides these, bats are en- 

—The children, who had committedno crime, | goed with a sixth sense, which enables them, 
age ay and ragged, that the licensed rob- during flight, to avoid obstacles without the aid 

Darke chews Be eel k he Watt °! Sight. The celebrated naturalist, Spallan- 
i vvinga a4: appeaa adhe y at < ve zani, long since found, by experiment, that 
tes, AO ey cosy 8 nee way, Se pats, deprived of sight by having wax placed 
younger children were struck off at auction, and over their eyes, still avoided obstacles as per- 
put out to be kept by the Jowest bidder, while fectly as they did with their entire sight 
arrangements were made to seize the others, More recently, others have confirmed the truth 
and from town to town drive them back to the or this curious fact by various and repeated 
county they came from. One child sister, of trials; and it has also been found, that the de- 
sah, vcs at vale Soe tig ios pn! struction of hearing, as wellas of sight, made no 

cece trsenty eh 8 ens ae difference in this respect, but that without the 
wie never new why she was a pauper— found | exercise of either of these senses, the bat would 
cold-hearted keepers, and in the winter time fly through apertures just large enough to ad- 
died in the entry way upon rags for bedding. mit it, without touching. In the course of 
and covered with vermin, no mother’s hand these experiments, numerous small threads 
leading her into the shadowy land, or sister's’ Fore drawn across the rooms at various at- 
kiss warmne “DOR the chilly lip. The blue gles, and still the blind bat, flying about in 
+ ada . xnows Hittle but tears, turned every possible direction, never touched one of 
upward to a Christ kinder than men, and glit- them, even by accident. M. Jardine supposed 
tered with frost in the clear morning sun. that this sense was lodged in the expanding 

1 he grave lies between the two worlds. The nerves of the nose, but several species want 
chee = tape the infant victim beyond the this peculiar nerve. Others had believed that 
oo of the scourge, and she wept for bread no | th, peculiarity in question depended on the vi- 

s bration of the air, which, striking against the 
impediment, returned a sound by which the 

FACTS FOR THE CURIOUS. bat was warned of its direction. But since it 

= was found that deafness made no difference in 

Tae Preacnina Monxey.—There is a cu-. the facts, naturalists have proposed no theory 
rious animal, a native of South America, | t0 account for this curious circumstance. 
which is called the preaching monkey. The x 
appearance of this animal is at once grotesque A MODEL CHOIR. 
and forbidding. It has a dark, thick beard, oo 
three inches long, hanging down from the chin. Being in Boston a few weeks since, and hav- 
This gives it the mock air of a Capuchin’ jing an hour at the close of a busy day, I ven- 
friar, from which it has acquired the name tured to make a call on a gentleman whom I 
of the preaching monkey. They are gene- have several times met at musical conventions, 
rally found in groups of twenty or thirty, ' and to whose instructions I have often listened 
except at their morning and evening meet- ‘on these occasions with great interest—Mr. 
ings, when they assemble in vast multi- Geo. Jas. Webb. I found Mr. W. at home: he 
tudes. At these times, one of them who ap- | gave me a cordial reception, but was just about 
pears, by common consent, to be the leader to start to go to a choir meeting, whither he in- 
or president, mounts to the top of the highest | vited me to accompany him. I was glad to avail 
tree which is near, and the rest take their’ myself of the opportunity, for I have the charge 
places below. jof a choir in the town where I reside; and I 
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thought I might, at least, get some useful 

hints from one who has attained such eminence 

jn his profession. 

My call had detained Mr. W. a little, so 
that we did not arrive at the lecture-room or 
vestry of the church until a few minutes after 
the usual time. As we entered the door, we 
saw the choir in two divisions, or rather a 
double choir; the one being seated on the north, 
and the other on the south skle of the aisle, at 
a distance from each other of perhaps twenty 
or thirty feet. The members had already taken 
their appropriate seats, and were waiting for 
their leader; the ladies were without bonnets, 
and of course the heads of the gentlemen were 
also uncovered. 

Mr. W. pointed us (myself and a friend who 
was with me) to convenient seats, speaking in 
a whisper, as if he had come into an assembly 
where the most perfect order and propriety of 
conduct were observed: he then proceeded im- 
mediately to his own seat; merely bowing a 
recognition as he passed between the two 
choirs. Seating himself at the piano-forte, at 
distance of perhaps thirty feet from each choir, 
he named the page in a book with which the 
members were furnished. and played over one 
of the chants; after receiving his directions, 
the north choir sang the chant in unison to the 
syllable /a; some corrections were made in the 
manner of singing, and the south choir also 
sang over the chant in the same way. After- 
ward each of the choirs, in its turn, sang th 

same chant in the four regular parts, and 
finally the Psalm to which the chant was 
adapted, was sung by the two choirs respec 
tively, and with solemn and devotional effect. 
Two or three other chants, together with the 
scriptural selections to which they were adapt- 
ed, were treated in like manner. 

This occupied half an hour; a recess of a few 
minutes followed. The choir-members did not 
leave their places to romp about the room: nor 
was there loud talking and laughing, such as 
I have often seen, and such as, | am ashamed 
to say, has been often witnessed heretofore at 
my Own choir-meetings. The members met, 
exchanged their salutations; conversed plea- 
santly, yet with low and gentle voice. Mr. 
W. went round during the recess and shook 
hands with the members present. After a few 
minutes—not more than five—the singing was 
resumed, and now two or three anthems were 
performed. Criticisms were made by the con- 
ductor, and errors in style, etc., corrected; 
time and tune had been already provided for, 
80 that in these they seemed to require no 
further instructions. 

Another half hour passed quickly away. and 
the meeting was closed. I have never before 
attended a choir meeting where such order and 
strict propriety of conduct prevailed; it was a 
lesson which I shall not forget, and one from 
which I have already derived much benefit 
On my way home, I asked myself, what is the 
philosophy of this? How is it that this which 





‘«stint’’ she had given herself? 


of her wheel; such things are not uncommon. 
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I have witnessed this evening is such a model 
for a choir meeting? Think ye that these 
people are so much better than others? After 
having taxed my ingenuity for an answer, [ 
came to the conclusion that the state of things 
I had seen is to be attributed mostly to the 
course pursued by the leader himself. His 
deportment is always most unexceptionable; 
he respects himself, and hence others respect 
him. He is always gentlemanly, always plea- 
sant, always serious, and always attentive to 
the great object of the meeting. He does not 
draw attention to himself, he does not boast 
what he can do. or how much he knows of 
music; nor does he entertain his choir by sing- 
ing songs or playing the piano for their amuse- 
ment, but he teaches. He does not indulge in 
loud talking and laughing: he does not chew 
tobacco, or wear his hat in the room, or spit on 
the floor, as some less civilized people have 
done heretofore. In short, his conduct being 
that of a gentleman, the members of his choir 
are also gentlemanly and lady-like in their 
deportment while together. So, I said to my- 





self then, and I would say to other choir lead- 
ers now, behold the power of example!—Cor. 
of N. Y. Musical Review. 
MAIDEN MEDITATIONS. 
No. VII 
“She staid at ne, she spun wor 


Such is said to have been the epitaph upon 
the tombstone of a Roman matron, in the 
‘lassic ages: accounted, then and now, a 
most honorable one. Is a remembrance like 
that really sufficient to hallow the memory of 
a friend, a mother, a wife? How much of 
soul is involved in the operation of spinning 
wool? Is woman's mission and character 
to be measured by the yards numbered on 
her spindle or distaff, rather than by the web 
of loving influences she weaves around her 
home, or the golden thread of heart and intel- 
lect running through her words and actions? 

If so, steam and water-power are her suc- 
cessful rivals; they have robbed woman of her 
crowning glory; they can spin faster, and 
weave more firm and elegant fabrics than the 
most nimble and delicate fingers. 

For my part, I should like to know what 
that matron of antiquity did besides spinning. 
Perhsps her object was to lay up a hoard of 
pelf, from the sale of her yarn, or to be known 
as the smartest of Ansonian spinners. And 
who knows how many times her husband had 
to be put off with cold victuals for his dinner? 
how many rents he was obliged to conceal in 
the folds of his toga? how many boxes on the 
ear her boys and girls received per day, be- 

cause she would not fail of performing the 
Perhaps scold- 
ing was a constant accompaniment to the hum 
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There are few notable housekeepers who 
are not able to scold; and some appear to con- 
sider it as important a branch of their calling 
as cooking or cleaning house. 

Where the floor wears an ever-fresh polish of 
soap-suds, the energetic urchins of the family 
cannot splash through the tempting muc- pud- 
dles with anything like peace of mind. Where 
the mother’s heart is bent upon filling bureau 
drawers and wardrobe-shelves with her own 
handiwork, demands for bread-and-butter and 
clean faces are apt to be met with something 
which bears a great resemblance to a ‘‘con- 
tinual dropping on a rainy day.” 

Just think of Minerva, the goddess of wis- 
dom, to whom it was nothing that she could 
guide kingdomsand their rulers, while Arachne 
presumed to excel her at the distaff. They 
quarrelled, of course; and words came to 
blows; to a blow that crushed poor Arachne 
into a dusty corner, and doomed her there to 
spin cobwebs, through all time. 

‘She staid at home, she spun wool,’ sounds 
better than this, ‘‘she gadded abroad, she spun 
street-yarn,” or this, *‘she spun scandal with 
her neighbors across the garden-fence;’’ which 
might appropriately be reserved for the demise 
of some individuals of the present generation. 

But there may have been more in the epi- 
taph than we read. The motive ennobles the 
act, and the solitary spinner may have been a 
heroine indeed. In those days of undeveloped 
mechanical arts, it may have reflected great 
credit upon a woman, to expend her energies 
on the clothing of her family. But in these 
days, what shall be done with the powers left 
dormant by newly-found physical agencies? 
If spinning wool is done better by steam than 
by female hands, the motive is gone, and with 
it, the honor of the action. 

Water, the gases, steam and electricity and 
all other powers, wholly, or only in part, dis- 
covered, have, and shal] have their work; be it 
gossiping among the nations with telegraphic 
garrulity, or setting tables and chairs a danc- 
ing to the music of “mysterious rappings.”’ 
But steam and electricity have no soul; they 
are only useful tools; they cannot love, hate, 
think, rejoice, or sorrow. These shall always 
be left for the prerogatives of human souls. 
And it is a great thing to live in these ages, 
when material forces are so well unfolded as to 
leave free play for the intellectual and spiritual 
faculties in man and woman. 

What heights of heavenly observation might 
have been reached, long ere this, had the soul 
of man always kept at its proper pace, far in 
advance of physical science! «We know a 
great deal about this life, and we have heard a 
little about another,” people will say with 
quite a self-satisfied air. Shame on us, to be 
wise in the knowledge of shadows, and igno- 
rant of the things that are shadowed; and 
more shame that we are content with such 
wisdom! 


Always must we be weaving the three-fold 
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web of thought, feeling and action. If the 
work of the past is taken out of our hands, jt 
is because there is some better work for us to 
do, and not that we may hang our hands jp 
idleness, or amuse ourselves with the gossamer 
of reverie. 

Willing or unwilling, each is preparing, 
more or less skilfully and diligently, a thread 
for the warp of life. It behooves us to spin 
for ourselves a strong and even one, that the 
whole web may be perfect and beautiful in its 
finish. 


ANECDOTES OF BIRDS. 


ANECDOTE OF Two Parrots.—A curious 
old story is told in Captain Brown’s book, 
without any clue to its date; its ludicrous ten. 
dency being the temptation to copy it here:— 
A tradesman, who had a shop in the Old 
Bailey, opposite the prison, kept two parrots, 
a green and a grey. The green parrot was 
taught to speak when there was a knock at 
the street door; the grey whenever the bell 
rang; but they only knew two short phrases 
of English. The house in which they lived 
had an old-fashioned, projecting front, so that 
the first floor could not be seen from the pave 
ment on the same side of the way; and, on 
one occasion, they were left outside the win- 
dow by themselves, when some one knocked 
at the street door. 

‘‘Who’s there?”’ said the green parrot. 

«The man with the leather,” was the reply; 
to which the bird answered— 

“Oh! oh!” 

The door not being opened, the stranger 
knocked a second time. 

‘‘Who’s there?”’ said green poll. 

«Who's there?”’ exclaimed the man. ‘Why 
don’t you come down!” 

“Oh! oh!" repeated the parrot. 

This so enraged the stranger, that he rang 
the bell furiously. 

“Go to the gate,” said a new voice, which 
belonged to the grey parrot. 

“To the gate?” repeated the man, who saw 
no such entrance, and who thought the ser- 
vants were bantering him. ‘‘What gate?’’ he 
asked, stepping back to view the premises. 

«‘New-gate?’’ responded the grey, just as the 
angry applicant discovered who had been an- 
swering his summons. 








Angcpote oF A Rosin.—The Gardener's 
Chronicle affords a curious instance of the 
effect which education will produce on a robin; 
and I suspect many similar instances might 
be brought forward. A gentleman (says the 
narrator of the story) informed me that 4 
friend of his was possessed of a most wonder- 
ful bird, that he should much like me to see 
and hear. I went at an early day to view the 
prodigy. On entering the house and present- 
ing my card, I was at once ushered into the 
drawing-room. I there saw two nightingale 
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cages, suspended on the wall: one of them, 
with a nightingale in it, had an open front; 
the other had a green curtain drawn down over 
the front, concealing the inmate. After a little 
discourse on the subject of ornithology, my 
host asked me if I should like to hear one of 
his nightingales sing.‘ Of course, I was all 
expectation. Placing me beneath the cage, 
and drawing up the curtain before alluded to 
the bird above, at a whistle from his master, 
broke out in a succession of strains that I 
never heard surpassed by any nightingale 
They were, indeed, surprisingly eloquent. 
«What a nightingale!” ejaculated I. The 
rapid utterance of the bird, his perfect abandon 
to the inspiration of his muse, and his indif- 
ference to all around him, caused me, inyolun- 
tarily, to exclaim, with Coleridge— 
‘ That strain agair 
Full fain it would delay me ”’ 

And so it did. I stood riveted to the spot, 
knowing how seldom nightingales in a cage so 
deported themselves. After listening some 
time, and expressing my astonishment at the 
long-repeated efforts of the performer—so un- 
usual—I asked to be allowed a sight of him. 
Permission was granted; and I saw before m« 
—arobin. This bird had been brought uj 
under the nightingale from his very earliest 
infancy, and not only equalled, but very far 
surpassed his master in song. The robin re- 
tained no one single note of his own whereby 
the finest ear could detect him; and this paves 
the way to still more singular discoveries 
hereafter. 





ANECDOTE OF A Raven.—The following in- 
teresting account of a raven’s preference for a 
canine companion is given in the Saturday 
Magazine:—The latter was a large otter-dog, 
and was kept chained up in a stable-yard, 
where the raven began by occasionally snatch- 
ing a morsel from the dog’s feeding: pan, be- 
fore he had finished his meal. As this was not 
resented, the raven always attended at meal 
times, and occasionally took away a scrap in 
his beak, beyond the reach of the dog’s chain, 
and then return with it, play about, and hang 
it on the dog’s nose, and, when the poor beast 
was in the act of snapping it up, dart off with 
it. At other times, he hid the morse] under a 
stone, beyond the length of his chain, and 
then, with a cunning look, mounted upon the 
dog’s head. He, however, always ended by 
giving the dog the largest portion, or the 
whole of the scrap thus played with. The life 
of this raven was saved by the dog, who, see- 
ing the poor bird nearly drowned in a tub of 
water, dragged his heavy kennel till he could 
put his head over the tub, when he took the 
raven up in his mouth, and laid him gently 
upon the ground, where he soon recovered. 





Anotner.—One day, a person, travelling 
through the forest to Winchester, was much 
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surprised at hearing the following exclama- 
tion, ‘Fair play, gentlemen! fair play! For 
God’s sake, gentlemen, fair play!” The 
traveller looking round to discover from 
whence the voice came, to his great astonish- 
ment, beheld no human being near. But 
hearing the cry of ‘‘Fair play” repeated, he 
thought it must proceed from some creature in 
distress. He immediately rushed into that 
part of the forest whence the cries came, when, 
to his astonishment, he beheld two ravens 
~ombating a third with great fury, while the 
sufferer, which proved to be a tame one be- 
longing toa gentleman in the neighborhood, 
kept loudly vociferating ‘:Fair play,” which so 
interested the traveller, that he instantly res- 
cued the oppressed bird. ; 


‘<] wonder what the baby thinks! 
Just see how wide awake she lies, 
And crows at me, and stares, and winks 


With laughing wonder in her eyes.” 


I'l] answer for her, little girl— 
‘“<Whose can it be, that smiling face. 
With hair like sunshine inacurl, » 
That hangs around my nestling- 


place? 


‘¢At three months old, I’ve much to learn, 
For everything looks strange to me, 


But then I know enough to turn 
To all the brightest things I see. 
“Red 
Once, when ’twas up, I saw a star. 
I wonder. } 


black-eyes, if you know 
How many pretty things there are! 


roses on the curtain grow. 


«Now don’t you wish you weren’t so tal]? 
Then you'd live in a cradle, too, 
And talk to shadows on the wall, 


And think you heard them talk to you. 


«Bur, then, I couldn’t spare you, dear; 


For when I wake from cozy dreams, 
And that great sun goes by so near, 
You kiss me, like his warmest beams. 


«7 guess that yon and mother, too, 
Are pieces broken from the sun. 


No: she’s the sun, a sunbeam you, 


For when ’tis dark, you both are gone. 


‘¢T lie here, guessing, every day, 
What you, the sun, and roses be. 
A little world ’tis where we stay, 


But large and grand enough for me.”’ 


There, little girl! your pleasant face 
Will give the baby thoughts like these. 

Then let no frown your brow disgrace, 
But be the loveliest thing she sees. 
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THREE TAPERBS...: 
AN ALLEGORY. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 


Little Ama was playing on a soft grassy 
slope at the entrance of a cave, full of dark 
arches that seemed to grow broader and higher 
as they receded into the subterranean dimness 
before her. Other childcen were playing with her 
among the many pretty flowers that grew 
around, and watchful eyes and careful hands 
kept the weeds and thorns from troubling them: 
andthe white, warm sunbeams of morning glided 
over the slope, dancing like the soft fingers of 
the children, among the flowers. 

Little Ama was so happy in her baby sports 
that she had never thought of looking within 
the cavern, until one day she heard a sweet 
voice close beside her, whispering — 

‘Go into the cave, Ama, and see whither it 
will lead thee!” 

‘‘Who speaks to me?” said the little one, as 
she looked around, expecting to see a very 
lovely face joined to so sweet a voice. Shesaw 
no one; but the same voice answered, 

‘“T am thy life-angel, and will go with thee.’ 

And she felt herself lifted up, as if with 
wings, and borne onward. 

The descent into the cave was still green and 
flowery,@nd light from the sunny entrance 
poured far within. So Ama flitted lightly 
along, till the vista suddenly opened wider 
from a lofty, vine-wreathed arch, and she 
paused to look onward with doubt and wonder. 
She saw her path wind through the arch, and 
then lose itself in a thin mist which clung to 
the sides of the cave, out of which strange, new 
objects loomed up everywhere. How should 
she find her way through the mist? 

As she looked and wondered, a smiling 
maiden approached her, lifting a taper which 
threw the colors of the rainbow upon every ob- 
ject within view. Vines with golden blossoms 
and purple fruit clung to the rocky walls, and 
crystals hung from the roof, glittering with 
ditferent hues at every movement of the taper; 
and the mist rolled itself away in a rich, bright 
cloud, that rested in the distance, seeming to 
promise something brighter beyond. 

Ama looked up into the maiden’s face. 

“‘Hlow beautiful!’ she murmured to herself. 
«Tt must be my life-angel!”’ 

But the maiden was silent. She only lifted 
her torch with a smile, and pointed forward. 

A bright ray of rainbow light fell upon some 
blossoms not far off. 

“I will have them,” said Ama, ‘‘for I never 
saw any so splendid before.”’ 

And she ran on to gather them. But they 
seemed to lose their beauty when in her hands, } 
and some hidden briars that grew up with them } 
scratched her so badly that she cried out with} 
the pain. 

“Don’t cry so. I know where there are. 


prettier flowers,” said some one to her, in a i 


gentle tone. And Ama saw a little girl, whom 
her cries had brought to her side, trying to 
disentangle her dress from the briars, and 
holding out a hand to lead her away. 

“My name is Lili; and I am going through 
the cave too, if I can find the way. So let us 
go together.” 

Ama was very glad to have a playmate and 
companion; so they went on happily together, 
and the maiden glided before them, gilding 
everything with the rainbow-light of her taper, 

Presently they came to a stream which had 
long been seen sparkling in the distance. Ag 
they bent over it, they saw that it was full of 
dazzling gold fishes, darting about like living 
jewels in the water. So the children Stopped 
to watch them, and Ama, who always wanted 
to grasp at every bright thing she saw, stooped 
down and plunged her hand into the water to 
catch them. But they darted away quickly 
enough, and Ama, in her eagerness to obtain 
them, fell into the stream. 

Lili, who had stepped across, for it was only 
a narrow rivulet, drew her out, wet and gob- 
bing, and her white robe dripping with mud. 

“Who would have thought it?’ she mur. 
mured; ‘‘in the torch-light it seemed to run 
bright as gold, and pure as crystal; and now 
see how dirty I am! Lili, 1 am ashamed to 
walk with you now. I have had enough of 
this cave. I want to go back to the children 
I used to play with in the sunshine.” 

And as they sat upon the bank to rest, and 
looked back to the path by which they had 
come, a venerable man appeared, who aiso 
bore a taper; but its light was blue and pale, 
and cast no ray onward, while it seemed tw 
brighten, the farther backward it shone, until 
it blended with the sunlight at the entrance 
of the cave. 

“See! how bright it looks, though so far 
away. I can almose recognise the little ones 
among the lilies. Let us go, Lili; the good 
old man looks sad, but I think he knows 
where my life-angel is, and will lead me w 
her.” 

«No, no, Ama, we cannot return. The old 
man looks mournfully at us, because he knows 
we cannot return. And see how bright it is, 
now that we have turned around. I know of 
a fountain, quite near, where you can wash 
the mud from your robes, and all will be well 
again.” 

So Ama and Lili arose, and went to the 
fountain among the rocks. The stream that 
fed it came from an opening high up in the 
cavern roof, so high that only one gleam of the 
sky could be seen. Ama was weary and sad, 


‘and she complained of the darkness and the 


rough rocks; but Lili said to her— 
‘You can hear the fountain play. Now 
look up, and you will see that there is light!” 
And Ama looked up at last, and saw the 
pure spray sprinkling her soiled garments, and 
beside the fountain a maiden, oh! far more 
beautiful than the one with the rainbow torch; 
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and she, too, held a taper that threw a still, 
white radiance around, and steadily grew 
clearer and brighter the higher it shone. In 
its light, the fountain, as they could see, looked 
like a sheet of white, falling sunbeams. And 
Ama stood under it until every foul spot was 
washed out of her robe. 

Then they went on again, and Ama whis- 
pered . “ 
“Do you see? She comes with us, the glo- 
rious maiden. Ab! Lili, perhaps she is my 
life-angel, or yours!”’ 

And Lili smiled and answered— 

«J have seen her before. She often holds 
her taper to show me the way.”’ 

“Then why,” said Ama, ‘‘do not I see her, 

“Because,” said Lili, “‘you prefer the rain- 
bow light to the white one, which, therefore, 
seems dim to you.’ 

«See if I do not hereafter follow the maiden 
with the white taper, wherever she leads me,” 
reyone d Ama. 

“Here the cave began to grow narrower, and 
doors opened into it on either side, and people 
called to them from the chambers within to 
come in and furnish themselves with food and 
clothing for the rest of the way, which they 
assured them would be sometimes far more 
rough and dreary than that over which they 
had passed. Ama would have decked herself 
with useless finery, and filled her wallet with 
sweetmeats instead of bread; but her wiser 
friend Lili interfered, and assisted her to ob- 
tain what she really needed, so that at length 
they were both tolerably equipped. 

Just as the cavern began to widen again, 
they passed by a half-open door, which was 
almost concealed by a bush of red, fragrant 
roses. As Ama ran up to pluck one, a cun- 
ning little face peeped out, gay with smiles 
and golden curls, and said 

“Come in, I have something for you!” 

Pray, do not go,’’ said Lili. ‘Look at 
those black letters which the light shows so 
plainly upon the door—‘Enter not.’ ”’ 

But a ray from the rainbow torch had re- 
flected strange splendor from some unseen ob- 
ject within, and Ama did not heed the warn- 
ing, but ran in, and the door closed upon her. 

Lili waited long without, after having called 
in vain to her friend to return. But there was 
no answer, until, at length, she heard a deep 
groan. She tried to open the door, but could 
not; so she called aloud for help. And very 
soon the maiden with the white taper ap- 
proached, and with the first ray that fell upon 
the door it flew open, and Ama lay beside it, 
weak and bruised. Lili lifted her tenderly, 
and led her away into the pure light, without a 
question; but when Ama had regained a little 
Strength, she told her tale, of her own accord. 

She said that the room into which the 
strange little creature led her was hung with 
gilded pictures, and lighted up with many 
twinkling torches, that glanced like fireflies 


i 


over the walls and ceiling. Many fantastic 
forms were seated around a table loaded with 
ripe, tempting fruit; and, with eyes full of 
wicked laughter, they beckoned her to sit 
down among them. They placed rosy apples 
before her, and bade her eat. She tasted one, 
and found it full of ashes Her companions 
pretended to pity her, when they saw that she 
was choked by the ashes, and offered her some 
black, juicy looking cherries. But these were 
so bitter that she could not swallow them; and 
when she rose in disgust to return to her 
friend, her tormentors threw off their disguise 
of smiles, and pelted her without mercy with 
the deceitful fruit, and then ran away, the 
wild, dancing lights going out with them, and 
she, bruised and sickened, had not strength to 
escape. 

‘*‘Indeed, Lili,”’ she said, “I never could 
have got out again, but for you.”’ 

‘And I could not have helped you, Ama, but 
for a magical ray of that white light that fell 
upon the door and opened it. See, the mai- 
den holds it for us still; and she points to the 
fountain. Your robes are dusty and stained, 
and will have to be washed again.”’ 

“The fountain, Lili¢ did we not pass it long 
ago?’ 

«And have you not observed that we have 
never been out of the reach of its spray? or, 
at least, it has always been in sights There is 
something very wonderful about that fountain; 
| think its waters could not be scattered so far, 
unless they fell from a greater height than we 
know of. 

When Ama’s robes were cleansed again, they 
walked on. And now the way began to divide 
into a great many roads and footpaths, and 
they hardly knew which to take. 

Ama was disheartened and weary on ac- 
count of her troubles, and looked wishfully 
back towards the green and sunny opening 
now so far away. But the gray-headed man 
held up his pale taper, and though the distance 
shone with a delicate beauty in its azure ra- 
diance, he shook his head mournfully, and she 
knew that she could not return. 

Then the smiling maiden with the torch of 
rainbow-light glided before them, and showed 
a wide, smooth path, bordered with hedges of 
fragrant, blossoming shrubs. Birds with glit- 
tering plumage were singing there, and butter- 
flies and sportive animals were all around. 

“‘Come,’’ said Ama, “‘we shall not find a 
pleasanter road.”’ 

But Lili stood still, and bade her look at a 
narrower path, upon which the calm maiden 
was throwing the white light of her taper. 
It was steep and yocky, and though there seem- 
ed to be birds ant flowers there, they did not 
look so brilliant, from where they stood, as 
those upon the other road. 

“Tt is the safest way, Ama,”’ said Lili, «for 
it leads upward, as we must go, of course, to 
get out of this deep cave. That smooth road 
is beautiful in the rainbow-light, but it soon 
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ends in a cloud, and we cannot see whether it angel. I led Lili to thee, and will lead thee to 
lies upward or downward. Besides,” she add-;her again. And I will teach thee, among 
ed, as Ama seemed unwilling to remove her; these glorious hills, why it was better in the 
eyes from the bright, broad way, ‘‘you know /earth-cavern to follow the white torch of Faith, 
you promised to follow the maiden with the / than the rainbow-light of Hope, or the dim ta- 
white taper; and oh! I think we are almost} per of Memory.”’ 


through; for just then I saw its rays melt into } 
a beam of dazzling beauty, far up the narrow } 


road.” 


Then Ama blushed and arose; for she had ; 
been looking behind her, and the light of the ; 
blue taper made the door in the rock, over- } 
hung with roses, appear very distinct. But as} 
they walked hand in hand up the path, guided } 


by the white rays, she said, complainingly— 


“T do not see why that rainbow-light makes ° 
everything so lovely, if it is not to be followed. ; 


And I[ think I must be near-sighted, for I could 


not see any beam shining down among these 


’ 


steep rocks.’ 


«And I,” said Lili, ‘‘could not have seen it 


but for the white taper, which, you know, 
makes distant things very near. And I do not 
see why we should have anything lovely—any 
light, or any flowers, down in the cave under- 
ground. Bat here they are, and let us be 
grateful for them. Look, violets and lilies on 
this mossy bank; and that lake, how quiet 
and clear! Let us sit here and rest awhile!”’ 


Now while they sat there, talking very lo- | 


vingly, a black giant came up to them sud- 
denly, and seized Lili, and carried her off with- 
out once noticing the shrieks of the frightened 
Ama. For hours she lay weeping on the ground, 
hoping her friend would return, but she did 
not. At last some one lifted her up, and she 
saw the maiden with the white taper pointing 
up the path, which now seemed to lead directly 
to the roof of the cave. She looked up and saw 
Lili’s face encircied with a snowy halo; and in 
@ voice that sounded like far-away music, she 
heard her say— 

«Ama, my father wanted me at home, and 
sent one of his strong servants to bring me. 
My father’s palace is up among the sunny 
hills, and you will soon be here yourself, if you 
keep in the path, for it leads straight home!” | 

The face vanished, but Ama saw that the 
white beams of the calm maiden’s taper all 
met in a bright spot where it had disappeared. 
So she kept her eyes fixed upon it, and follow- | 
ed the maiden, never turning aside; though 
many voices called after her, and new paths } 
opened for her in every direction. 

And one evening, when she was weary with 
climbing the rough rocks, she came to the 
mouth of the cave, where a fearful chasm } 
yawned between her and the g@right hills and 
nef palace that stood bathed in snowy light ' 

yond. As she looked longingly over, she’ 
heard wings fluttering; and felt herself borne ; 
gently across the chasm, as when she entered 
the cave. Then a fair angel embraced her, and 
said — 


“Thou canst seemenow; Iam Love, thy Life-}  sowth Reading, Mass , April, 1854. 





GUARDIAN ANGELS. 
They are with us—Guardian Angels— 
Spirits of celestial birth, 
Convoys from the heavenly portals, 
Bringing peace and joy to earth! 
They are with us! ever—ever 
Floating in etherial space, 
Fanning, with their unseen pinions, 
Every breath of heavenly grace. 


When the-storm cloud darkly gathers, 
When the mad waves wildly roll; 

When the tear-drops of our anguish 
Flood the portals of the soul; 

When the sunshine wanes in darkness, 
And the clouds of light are scattered; 

When love’s star forbears to glisten, 
And our earthly hopes are shattered,— 


Like the dove, with branch of olive, 
Gliding o’er the dreary waste, 

To our weary, burdened spirits, 
Thus with smiles of peace they haste; 

Like the foam-crest on the billow 
Sailing o’er the restless deep, 

Thus they re-entwine our heart-strings, 
And their ceaseless vigils keep! 


When the parting words are spoken, 
And the tears of anguish fall, 

Then they gather up the pearl-drops, 
Give back hope-tints for them all. 

When the heart with sacred pleasure 
Sparkles like a festal cup, 

Then within their rainbow censors 
Swift they bear the perfume up. 


Sometimes there are others near us, 
That, with stealthy, noiseless wing, 
Shade our spirits till within them 
Is no trace of noble thing; 
Blessed watchers! how they hasten 
In the strength of holy might, 
And through Him who granteth succor, 
Triumph in the good and right! 


Glorious forms of angel Vision! 
Dreamland spirits bright and pure! 

Messengers of sweetest solace, 
To life’s last end firm and sure; 

What would be this earth without them 
But a darksome way at best? 

Like the lone dove should we wander, 
Seeking for a place of rest! 


Guardians of poetic beauty, 
Spanning o’er unfathomed space; 
Who shall dare deny their mission? 
Who dispute their mystic place? 
Blest are they, who at transition, 
When all earthly helps remove, 
With such envoys pass o’er Jordan, 
To elysian realms of love! 
CAROLINE ELLEN. 
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VARIETIES. Young ladies, don’t let the keys of the piano 
forte make you forget the keys of the store- 


When is a lady not a lady? When she’s a room, or the enlightenment of your understand- 
little sulky. ing prevent you from inquiring the price of 


AP le dles. 
[Il temper puts as many briefs into the law- ae 
yer’s bag as injustice. Inconsistency—condemning a boy to prison 
ism li for stealing a handkerchief, and yet allowing a 
, : 2 or stea Ing @ han s y g 
: baa A ny age gg Me. n.ghations Aaspuns wealthy shopkeeper, who has been convicted 
peta d ; , several times of using false weights, to get off 
Why are bachelors like the natives of Cey- with a small fine! 


lon? Because they are single he’s (Cingalese. ) ' 
“Jim, does your mother ever whip yuu?” 
‘‘No; but she does a precious sight worse 
though.” 
“What's that?” 
‘‘Why she washes me every morning.” 


There are two things which you should not 
borrow—trouble and a newspaper. 


Sam Slick says—‘‘I don’t like preaching to 
the nerves instead of the judgment.” 


You may prescribe only one scrupleof medi-' A Western editor thus fills up a blank in a 
cine for a sick man, and yet he may have a column:—“ ’Twas the dead of night—an awful 
hundred scruples to take it. silence reigned—the stars cast their soft rays 

i i | from the dome above. Young Lucius was not 
bl the do g 
a Ane ae aaoat May Go to be intimidated, though he was that night to 
pletely cut up, he still remains cool. peril his life—column full. ' 

The Chinese have a saying that an unlucky A gentleman dined one day with a dull 

word dropped from the tongue cannot be preacher. Dinner was scarcely over, before 


f ‘ the gentleman fell asleep: but was awakened 
brought back: by @ coach and six horses. by the divine, and invited to go and hear him 


A man who lived much in society, said that | preach. «I beseech you, sir, excuse me, I can 
his acquaintances would fill a cathedral, but sleep very well where I am.” 


that the pulpit would hold his Stade. eeschediy wetting tp. tha Week Chaar: a. 
There is a young lady boarding at the Troy aminer, relates the following retort upon a 

House, with feelings so fine that she can't) wag, who, for the amusement of a crowd, was 

sleep if one of the feathers stand on its edge. holding a scriptural confab with a colored 
An urchin being sent for a cent’s worth of | Preacher. 


Maccaboy snuff, forgot the name of the article, ‘(Why, Charley, you can’t even tell who 


and asked the man for a cent’s worth of make- | ™4de the monkey. m 
“Oh, yes, I can, massa. 


otey oe ‘Well, who made the monkey?”’ 
“What are you writing such a big handfor,,; ‘Why, massa, the same one made the 
Pat?” > monkey that made you!”’ 
1m writing aloud etter a bers? Dotor” said an old dy the other day, tn 
er family physician, ‘‘kin you tell me how it 
An extreme teetotaller of our acquaintance} js that some folks is born dumb?” 
has declared his inability to sympathize with! «Why, hem! why certainly, madam,” re- 
Turkey, for fear of being accused of an ad-) plied the doctor; ‘it is owing to the fact that 
herence to the Porte. they came into the world without the power of 


An author unknown achieves the following | Speech!” : : 
remark:—‘‘The entrance of a single woman of ‘La, me!” remarked the old lady, ‘‘now or. 


talent into a family, is sufficient to keep it clear | 5° what it is to have a physic edication; I’ve 
of fools for several generations.” axed my old man more nor a hundred times 


that ar same thing, and all that I could ever 
A Frenchman wishing to speak of the cream : get of him was, ‘Kase they is.’ ’’ 

of the English poets, forgot the word, and said 

‘de butter of the poets.”’ A wag saidthathe . c 

} li _ (said Mrs. Partington, as she reached over the 

had falehy eee Op ee ee railing in the Senate chamber, and addroased 
An absent-minded editor having courted a | the member who sat nearest to her. He as- 


girl and applied to her father, the old man; sented. 
said— “Well,” said she, with a proud look at the 


“Well, you want my daughter—what sort’ Bennington drum and gun, “I think it would 


of a settlement will you make? What will you have been a good deal better if you had seen 
give her?” that he was qualified aforehand.’’ There was 


“Give her?” replied the other, looking up a wisdom equal to four of Webster’s compre- 
vacantly, ‘Oh, I'll give her a puff.”’ hensive Dictionaries in her look as she said 
‘*Take her,” replied the father. ’ this. 

Vox. III.--No. 6. 


«So you are going to qualify the Governor?” 
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Tus Ovp Masters.—The term “masters,” 
as applied to the elder European artists, may 
be used in a strictly literal sense. They have 
proved masters in taste for centuries, and still 
exercise their prerogative with a kind of tyran- 
nical sway. The servility of modern artists, 
and lovers of arts, to those old illustrators of 
Scripture history—these worshippers of the he- 
roicand the mythological—in too many instances 
resembles that of a slave to his master. 

For our part, we never were able to conjure 
up a particle of enthusiasm for one picture in a 
dozen copied from the ‘‘old masters,”’ while, in 
some of the humanizing creations of modern 
art, wherein beauty of form blends sweetly 
with a higher moral beauty, we can find a 
pure and elevating pleasure. We regard that 
as a perverted taste, which finds higher enjoy- 
ment in the mere skill of the artist, than in the 


subject of his pencil. The limb may be fault- | 


less, the attitude vigorous and bold, the malig- 
nant expression of the countenance so fiendlike, 
as to be a half insane imagining of Lucifer 
himself; but the picture is but an outrage upon 
the beautiful, and a blemish on the wall, if 
these be its chiefest attractions. 

Let us break loose from the thraldrom of 
those ‘‘old masters,” and suffer modern art, 
emancipated, to come to us with its high minis- 
try of the beautiful. Our artists are rising 
above the old, baleful influences, and are only 
waiting for the people to get freed from the 
tyranny of picture dealers, whose interest it is 
to depreciate our native artist, and laud the 
“masters.”” On this subject, a correspondent 
of the Tribune, writing from Florence, makes 
some sensible remarks:— 

“There are a number of our countrymen 
here, some of whom are spending the winter, 
and others making flying visits. Several of 
them are expending their surplus money in the 
purchase of works of art. Some, with discrimi- 
nation and taste, as well as liberality and pa- 
triotism, are giving commissions to American 
artists. But by far the greater number, in- 
fluenced by a fashionable admiration for the 
old masters, a desire to possess, even in dimin- 
ished copies, sometimes little more than carica- 
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doubting their own taste, are guided by that 
of their courier, who is always ready to recom- 
mend the painter or dealer from whom he re- 
ceives the largest commission, are buying copies 
or doubtful originals of the multitude of un- 
heard of artists of the past. So madonnas, 
and martyrs, and saints, and altar pieces, and 
embodied superstition of all kinds, are covering 
the walls of our houses, which out to be adorn- 
ed with works of our own time—breathing the 
spirit and genius of the present, or looking on- 
ward to the future. i know that it would be 
hard to convince such persons that better pic- 
tures can be bought at home than in Italy— 
that one landscape of Durand, or Cropsey, or of 
Kensett, are worth all the copies of Salvator 
Rosa, or of Claude, that they can collect in 
Florence or in Rome—that one good illustra- 
tion of American history, from the pencil of 
White or Leutze, is more to be prized than a 
dozen copies of saints from Guido, or madonnas 
from Raphael; and we shall still have to suffer 
this inundation of bad copies, and our own art 
will still continue to languish for want of the 
support that it deserves. But it is to be hoped 
that a better time is coming, and that the in- 
fluence of the past, its superstitions, its worn- 
out systems of government and religion, and 
art, which is their offspring, will cease to con- 
trol our new world. We ought to be ashamed 
of our vassalage to the taste and superstitions 
of the Old World, and declare our indepen- 
dence therefrom as we have already done from 
her politics.” 
Russta.—We have referred, under the head 
of ‘‘New Publications,” to the work—‘‘Russia 
as It is,” by the Polish exile, Count Gurowski. 
Better material is to be found in this volume, 
for acquiring a clear idea of Russia’s condition 
and resources, and the social influence of her 
institutions, than in any other work probably 
‘extant. In summing up the author's views, 
the New York Tribune presents the following 
exceedingly interesting view of Russia’s des- 
‘tiny as a nation, and the progress of revolu- 
, tionary elements among her people:— 


In the opinion of Count Gurowski, not only 
}the soil and the serf, but the whole nation 


tures, some relic of the past—an ambition to} +44. toward the attainment of freedom. The 
say that their pictures as well as their furniture} present restraints with which Russia is now 


and dress are of foreign manufactuge; or,' bound in the anaconda folds of despotism, can- 
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not endure for any considerable space of time. 
The people are even now awakening to the 
consciousness of their wrongs, and are wounded 
to the quick by the galling oppressions under 
which they suffer. Whatever may be the fu- 
ture revolution of Russia, it will come from 
within—it will bear a character of its own— 
instead of being the result of external in- 
fluences or excitements. The nation is full of 
fermenting elements, and their ebullition daily 
extends and becomes more intense. At pre- 
gent, Russia hovers over Europe like a lurid 
cloud on the brightening prospects of freedom. 
She gives a powerful support to retrograde in- 
terests, which otherwise would, ere long, have 
to breathe their last. But a momentous 
change is in preparation. No doubt, Russia 
must undergo a long process before she can ac- 
complish her internal revolution, and enter 
broadly the apprenticeship of freedom. Ac- 
cording to all the laws of historical develop- 
ment, Czarism was a necessity for Russia. It 
condensed the empire into a unit. It gave it a 
compact form, which no convulsion is able to 
dissolve. This violent cohesive action will 
cease; but the combining elements of the body 
will hold together. Czarism has fullilled the 
task of the pioneer in opening the unfathomed 
solitudes of Asia; spreading broadcast the 
seeds of Russian domination; preparing foun- 
dations for the future; though at the bloody 
cost of engrafting her empire on ruined na- 
tionalities. But Czarism has nearly run 
out its course. Its terrible mission is com- 
pleted. 

Inspite of external appearances, its power is 
on the wane. It was necessary for Russia to 
undergo the process of formation, but it was 
for the benefit of the whole Slavic race. The 
time for a new evolution has arrived. It has 
already taken place in the consciousness of the 
people. It will next break out and become a 
palpable fact. A new system will be born, 
more congenial to the life of the people, more 
in harmony with the spirit of the age. Like 
the great processes of nature, in the epochs of 
creation, the influences which are to produce 
the regeneration of Russia will be gradual in 
their workings. The old formation will slowly 
yield to the action of a new spirit. Silently, 
and unseen, it will penetrate all the fibres of 
the people, when a deep, heaving commotion 
will complete the change and shake the na- 
tional foundations from their accustomed place. 
The old, decayed and worn-out elements will 
be swept away in the storm, which will be 
succeeded by new forms of beauty and life. 
Such a social revolution is imminent for Rus- 
sia, and with her for the whole Slavic family. 
The emancipation of Russia is an essential 
condition of the emancipation of Europe, and 
thus of the future harmonious and progressive 
activity of the European world. 

This is the bold and significant conclusion 
to which this volume tends, with a certain epic 
unity, from its commencement to its close. 


Lapres OpposeD TO TEMPERANCE.—A cor- 
respondent, from a thriving town in Texas, 
says that the “Sons of Temperance flourished 
there for a time, went down, again renewed 
their charter, but went by the board again,” 
and adds:—‘‘The principal reason was, our 
ladies did not favor the cause of temperance. 
Their influence was, in many instances, di- 
rectly in opposition. They prepared brandied 
fruits, cordials, and egg-nog at Christmas times, 
and occasionally gave wine parties, by which 
means many were enticed away from their 
good resolutions.” 

Now, ladies of the afore-mentioned town 
(we would not like to print the name thereof 
in this connexion), you deserve to be well 
scolded—we will not say to have drunken hus- 
bands, sons, or brothers, for that would be a 
terrible retribution, indeed. Your opposition 
to temperance cannot arise from anything but 
thoughtlessness, or ignorance of the direful 
curse of intemperance; and yet ignorance is 
but a poor excuse for becoming tempters, 
where ruin of body and soul may be the awful 
consequence. We question if there be many 
towns, in these United States, of which it can 
be said that the ladies thereof stand in the 
way of sobriety. The one from which our 
correspondent writes must surely be the single 
exception. That it will long remain so, we 
are unwilling to believe. 





THe Nosmiry or Rvussta.—Next to the 
Czar in the social scale, stands the Russian 
nobility, the strongest prop of the absolute 
throne, and the immediate instrument for the 
execution of the imperial will. In the legal 
meaning of the term, the nobility, according to 
Count Gurowski, are the only class that really 
enjoy personal rights. This, however, is with 
reference only to the lower classes of the popu- 
lation, for with reference to the Czar, it is no- 
thing more than a temporary concession.— 
Whatever laws are enacted, or even tempora- 
rily observed, the Czar is above them. He is 
the living law, and observes the written one 
only so far as he condescends to doso. In 
principle, and in reality, he possesses more ab- 
solute, unbounded, uncontrolled power ever the 
whole nobility, as well as over any separate 
individual noble, high or low, rich or poor, 
titled or not, counting his ancestry by centu- 
ries of pure succession, or new-made yesterday, 


.than the same noble possesses over his own 
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serf, and even over his real property. But 
Czarism sustains the nobility in its position 
respecting the rest of the nation—and by op- 
pression, the throne and the aristocracy are 
fatally, unremittingly wedded to each other. 
The whole body of the nobility, according to 
the above authority, is either hereditary or 
personal. Hereditary nobility has six divi- 
sions. Ist. Those descending from a line of 
illustrious ancestors, without possessing writ- 
ten documents, and those ennobled long ago 
by the sovereigns. 2d. Military nobility, or 
those who acquired their title by military ser- 
vice. 3d. Those deriving their rights from 
the eighth class in the public service. 4th. 
Foreign families whose nobilian rights are re- 
cognized in Russia, 5th. Titles, as princes, 
counts and barons, bestowed by various sove- 
reigns, without reference to the antiquity or 
recent origin of the family. 6th. Old well-born 
families, who can prove their rights by docu- 


ments. 
An hereditary nobleman can marry one of 


any other class, even a serf, and may still en- 
joy his privileges, and can transmit them to his 
children. But, if a woman of noble birth mar- 
ries below her caste, she may still enjoy her 
rights, but cannot bestow them upon her hus- 
band or children. The Roman Catholic clergy, 
and also some of the members of scientific and 
architectural boards, may enjoy the rights of 
personal nobility. By personal nobility, is 
meant a rank similar to the English knight, 
who cannot transmit his right to his children. 
Still the children of personal nobles enjoy the 
privileges of respectable private citizens. A 
nobleman can erect manufactories of every kind 
upon his own estate, without being obliged to 
enter a guild. Hecan carry on trade freely 
and export his own products. He can erect 
boroughs with periodical fairs and market day. 
The mines, fisheries and water power upon a 
nobleman’s estate, are his own absolute-pro- 
perty, and are free from any demands of 
royalty. Count Gurowski states that those 
from the lower classes who have reached by 
service the position of hereditary nobility, can- 
not buy and acquire these landed estates where 
they or their ancestry have been serfs to the 
third generatian. Personal nobles cannot 
possess estates with serfs. If the privileges of 
nobility are lost by pre-emption or judgment, 
they cannot be recovered, except by military. 
service. 
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The following are some of the privileges of 
nobility, as a body. 


They alone can possess 
real estate and own serfs. They only can hold 
offices, civil and military; thus giving them the 
general government of the empire. Only their 
children can be admitted to the public institu- 
tions for education, at the cost of the State, 
Only they can enter the Universities. They 
are exempt from corporal punishment and 
other infamous sentences. If a noble is found 
guilty of a crime by a court, and is condemned 
penally, he is disnodled, and expelled from his 
caste, after which the sentence is executed. 
Lastly, no direct or personal taxes can be re- 
quired from the nobility or from their estates. 

The author, to whom we have referred, closes 
a chapter on the nobility of Russia, in the fol- 
lowing strong language:— 

«The position of the nobility is to be sin- 
cerely pitied. They wish and aspire for some- 
thing better, and still are fatally condemned to 
the worst. They are continually placed be- 
tween two fires. That of Ozarism it receives 
in full, while it is loathed by the other classes. 
Among the noblemen many are _ sincerely 
ashamed of being the scourges of despotism, 
and the extinguishers of light, the propagators 
of darkness, and the principal tools for the de- 
struction of liberty at home and abroad. 

Half willingly and half by fatal compulsion, 
the nobility shares in the saturnalia of despot- 
ism, still receiving the master’s first Jashes on 
its humbled head. Before history, and the 
genius of humanity and of Russia, it stands 
impeached for having with its own bands work- 
ed out the moral and intellectual debasement 
of the nation. The burghers, the peasantry, 
the serfs, see and feel in it their immediate op- 
pressor. They see, feel, and experience that 
malversation, venality, corruption, and all the 
most abject impurities which still stamp the 


government and the administration, are the | 


exclusive doing of the nobility, she being the 
exclusive hoider of all higher and lower offices. 
The real genuine people find their caste every 
where in the way. it surrounds them as by 
an insurmountable wall, compressing pitilessly 
their practical every-day life, as well as every 
better, loftier impulse of the mind. The no- 
bility have even drawn a line of separation in 
the social intercourse between themselves and 
the clergy, who to a certain degree form 4 
separate class, but who on account of their 
calling, have some approach to education, not 
only clerical, but partly of a more general 
kind. 

As we have already observed, the caste of 
nobles has almost exclusive accessto the existing 
means and resources of education; the admission 
to them of other classes is exceptional, and, on 
the whole, rather accidental. ‘Thus the nobles 
have absorbed for their own benefit all the 
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means and rays of the civilization existing in 


Russia, and they alone enjoy the possibility 


and the right to give utterance to an intellec- 
tual life. They have possession of the arena 
of culture, and they are presumed to represent 
it—to hold and to spread the light from the 
sacred beacon. But the glimmer in which 
they shine is a cold and blinding mist, or a 
deceiving mirage. It is superficial, swimming 
on the surface, like a will-o’-the wisp. What 
the real, genuine manifestation of Russian 
civilization may or will be, can only be appre- 
ciated and fairly judged when the whole people 
shall be admitted to the sanctuary, when the 
now latent intellectual powers shall blaze in 
their genuine warmth and briliancy—when 
the concrete Russian mind will conquer ac- 
tivity, life, and boundless development. 

Suspended between good and evil, between 
light and darkness, between life and death, ir- 
ritated and exasperated by the feeling of their 
social annihilation, by that of moral nothing- 
ness, and by the certainty of materia] and 
financial exhaustion, the greater part of ihe 
nobility are torn inwardly by violent and des- 
perate, but impotent rage. They cannot unite 
with the people against the common oppressor, 
as the people distrust and even despise them, 
and would neither answer nor follow any ap- 
peal they might put forth. Full of hatred for 
Ozarism and the Ozar, they still uphold him 
with one hand, while digging with the other 
their common grave. If the social existence of 
the class is not to expire contemptibly, it must 
finally light the purifying fame. Thus it will 
open up the future, but, at the same time, will 
itself be consumed by the sacred fire, and perish 
socially in the work of initiation.” 


Wortn or A Goop CiHaracrer.—We have, 
from Mr. William S. Martien, an excellent ad- 
lress to young men on the ‘‘Worth of a Good 
Character,” delivered to the young men of Au- 
gusta, Georgia, by Rev. E. P. Rogers, D. D. 
Many of the hints, suggestions, exhortations 
and warnings contained therein are of inesti- 
mable value; and all young men, into whose 
hands it may happen to fall, should ponder 
them deeply. We have marked a number of 
extracts, but can now only find space for the 
following, in which “truthfulness” is set forth 
as the chief element—the very foundation-stone 
of a good character:— 

“It is,’’ says the writer, ‘‘the keystone of 
he arch of real worth. It inspires confidence 


1. any man to know that he is scrupulously 
faithful to the truth. For want of this, every 


other element of virtue is vitiated and shorn of 
its beauty and strength. No truly great or 
good man ever lived in whom this trait was 
not prominent. It was the marked peculiarity ; 
in the character of the youthful 
that he would not tell a lie; and how much of 
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his moral greatness, in which he stands so 
pre-eminent among men, was traceable to this 
source! Truthis the brightest jewel in the young 
man’s crown. He that is unwilling to preva- 
ricate, to misrepresent, to garble, to pervert; 
he that scorns to deceive, and, with a modest 
firmness and a manly frankness, always 
speaks the simple truth, commends himself at 
once to the respect and admiration of all the 
wise and virtuous. I take it upon me to say, 
that there is not a counting-room, in this city, 
where a young man could apply for employ- 
ment, where it would not be one of the very 
highest recommendations that he was a man 
of truth. He may be a perfect novice in busi- 
ness, he may not possess brilliant talents, he 
may be awkward in person and unpolished in 
manners; but let it be known that that young 
man is a truthful man, that there is no decep- 
tion, no falsehood about him, that he comes 
right up to the mark in all he says, and that 
his word is never to be doubted, and that 
young man has a sure passport to the confi- 
dence of the community. And he who can 
command confidence can command success. 
On the other hand, let him be attractive in 
person, and of accomplished manners; Jet him 
be thoroughly versed in business transactions; 
let him have energy, enterprise, talent and 
tact: if there is a suspicion as to his truthful- 
ness, it is @ mark upon him, as damning 
among all honorable business men as the mark 
of Cain. He cannot be trusted, and men 
have no use for a person they cannot trust. 
Set it down, then, as a fact that to make for 
yourself a good name you must be a man of 
truth. You must shun everything like false- 
hood or deception. You must reprobate w/e 
lies, for the whitest is black enough to stain 
your character.” 

Rosstan Parests.—There are two classes of 
the clergy, in Russia—the white or secular, so 
called from the color of the dress they wear, 
and the black or monks. Of the last, the 
Eastern Church has only one order, instituted 
by St. Basil the Great, one of the primitive 
fathers of the (Zcumenic Church. From 
among the white clergy, who must be mar- 
ried, the curates are taken, as are the other 
ranks of the hierarchy below the rank of 
bishop. All bishops must be unmarried and 
monks. The members of the white clergy 
must be married, or, at least, engaged before 
receiving the final consecration. But they can- 
not marry twice, and, on becoming widowers, 
are obliged to enter a monastery; or, as the 
phrase is, ‘‘Be shorn into a monk’’—as the 
white clergy wear their hair and beard long. 
The priest makes, of course,a most devoted 


‘husband, and takes the best possible care of 
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his wife; for, if he loses her, the loss cannot | the water, I found it to contain a very minute 
be supplied. It is, therefore, proverbial among quantity of it, sufficient, however, if a large 


the people to say, ‘As happy as a priest's 
wife.” The clergy in Russia form a class 
somewhere between the nobility, the bour- 


géoisie, and the people—inferior to the first, | 


and superior to the two others. 





EDITORIAL BREVITIES. 


; quantity of the water were taken, to produce 
those fearful diseases peculiar to lead poison- 
ings.”’ 

—Some ill-natured critic says that ‘it has re- 
cently been discovered that it is necessary for 
‘ladies who wear wafer-soled shoes, to have 
from ten to fifty dollars’ worth of furs around 


—The strongest form for a given quantity of | the neck and wrists, in order to maintain a 


matter, is a hollow cylinder. 


—Permanent magnets are now made of cast- | 


iron, by means of an electric current. The 
only difficulty consists in tempering the metal. 
They must be tempered at a bright red heat. 

—Successful experiments have been made in 
England, in cooking by gas. Baked meats 
were done in forty-five minutes, water boiled 
in four minutes, and all with the very little 
expenditure of thirty cubic feet of gas, costing 
eleven cents. 


—While boring the Artesian well in New | 


Orleans, the auger struck upon the trunk of a 
cypress tree 150 feet below the surface of the 
ground, and also below several beds of firm 
blue clay, one of which was thirty feet in 
thickness. 

—A new planet was discovered almost si- 
multaneously at Bishop’s observatory, in Lon- 
don, and at Radcliff’s, in Oxford. It is situated 
between Mars and Jupiter, making the twenty- 
eighth of the group of asteroids, supposed to 
be the fragments of a large planet that once 
existed between these primary planets. 


—The whole cost, per annum, of teaching 
music in the Boston public schools is only 
$2,500. “We commend this fact,’’ says the 
N. Y. Musical Review, ‘to the consideration 
of those who fear that music in schools will 
cost too much. It will, we think, effectually 
dispel the spectral illusion that now dampens 
their ardor.” 


—A correspondent of the ‘Scientific Ameri- 


| uniform heat of the system.”’ 


| —Ohristianity was introduced into Russia 

from Byzantium, and principally by the action 
of the Byzantine emperors and their daughters, 
| who, by marrying the savage Ros, as the Rus- 
sians were called by the Byzantine historians, 
tried to soften their dangerous neighbors. Ge- 
\nerally, it was through the women that Chris- 
tianity was introduced, and spread among the 
northern races. 


—During the reign of Charles I. of England, 
a countsy-girl came to London and hired herself 
to carry beer from a warehouse. The brewer 
liking her looks, took her into his family as 
‘servant, and soon after married her. When 
he died he left her the bulk of his property. 
She was recommended to Mr. Hyde, as a 
skilful lawyer, to arrange her husband's es- 
‘tate. As her fortune was large, Hyde, who 
was afterwards Earl of Clarendon, married 
her. Their daughter was the wife of James 
‘II., and mother of Mary and Anne, queens of 
England. 


—In the earlier days of his literary life, the 
late Professor Wilson composed with remark- 
-able rapidity. Mr. Gillies, who enters into the 
subject in his “Memoirs of a Literary Vete- 
ran,’ says that Wilson very decisively main- 
‘tained that any man in a state of tolerable 
health, and disposed for literary amusement, 
| might write an entire number of Blackwood in 
the course of two days! and adds—‘‘Mr. Wilson 
‘ hadthen a rapidity of executive power in compo- 





can” cautions the public against the use of | Sition, such as I have never seen equalled before 
pails for holding water, which are painted on | 20r since! But, as he would do nothing but 
the inside, as the oxide of lead, with which | When he liked, and how he liked, his produc- 
they are painted, isa dangerous poison. ‘Last | tions, whether serious or comic, might all be 
week,” he says, “‘having occasion to take a | Pegarded as mere jewr d'espr’ and matters of 
drink of water from a painted pail, which had | amusement.” At that time, Lockhart consi- 
been in use for some months, I was convinced | dered sixteen pages of Blackwood, in not very 
from the taste of the water that it had taken } large print, as an ordinary day’s work, easily 
up 8 portion of the paint; and having analysed | done. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

—Mr. Willis P. Hazard, 178 Chestnut street, 
has published a timely treatise on Horsemanship 
for the ladies, entitled «‘The Lady’s Equestrian 
Manual,” in which the principles and practice 
of horsemanship for ladies are thoroughly ex- 
plained, to enable every lady to ride with com- 
fort and elegance. The book contains fifty 
illustrations, and should be in the hands of every 
lady who wishes to take, with satisfaction to 
herself, the healthfal exercise of riding. 


— A new book on “Spirit Rappings” so 
called, from the pen of Doctor Dods, is just now 
attracting considerable attention. It is pub- 
lished by Dewitt & Davenport, New York, and 
the full title is «“‘Spirit Manifestations Examined 
and Explained. Judge Edmonds Refuted; or, 
an Exposition of the Involuntary Powers and 
Instincts of the Human Mind. By John Bovee 
Dods.” Starting from the fact that the brain 
has two actions, voluntary and involuntary, the 
Doctor accounts for Mesmerism and ‘Spirit 
Rappings,” by asimple reference of the whole 
phenomena to the involuntary powers of the 
brain; and excludes entirely the intervention or 
action of spirits. His facts are clearly stated, 
arguments ingeniously drawn, and his proposi- 
tions put with much force and plausibility; but 
like most theorists, warm with the enthusiasm 
attendant upon a first imagined discovery of a 
great truth, he claims far too much for the in- 
voluntary powers of the human mind. Nothing, 
we believe, could work a greater detriment to 
human society, than the adoption, as true, of 
conclusions to which this volume naturally 
leads, viz:—That to the involuntary powers of 
the mind, and not to enlightened reason, are 
we to look for the higher truths by which man 
is to reach a state of moral and spiritual perfec- 
tion. The manner in which the writer refers to 
Swedenborg, shows that he has entirely mis- 
“onceived the states of illustration into which 
that remarkable man was elevated. And his 
singular remark—**I should like to be informed 
whether Emanuel Swedenborg, after his illumi- 
nation, was ever known to commit sin (!)—This 
is an important point to know, as a matter of 
science in relation to the views I have offered 
as iastinct—To me it isa point of deep and 
thrilling interest;’’? indicates his belief in the 
purifying influences of those states of extra 
transcendentalism, into which he says individuals 
may rise by suspending the voluntary, and leav- 
ing the involuntary powers of the mind to their 
unrestrained activities. 

There are in the book many valuable and in- 


teresting facts—and much to set the mind to 
questioning. The suspension of the voluntary, 
and action of the involuntary powers, as well of 
mind as body, as set forth by Doctor Dods, is a 
phenomenon worthy of consideration, and we 
doubt not, will explain many of the singular 
facts attendant upon the alleged spiritual in- 
fluences of the day. But, when the Doctor ig- 
nores all action of spirits on the mind whatever, 
in its involuntary conditions, he takes a step far 
in advance of where we are prepared to go, and 
leaves momentous questions involved in a 
deeper obscurity than before. 
VOLUME FOURTH. 

We close, with this number, the third vol- 
ume of the Home Magazine, and in doing so, 
are able to state the gratifying fact, that our 
circulation, since the close of the second vol- 
ume, in December, has more than doubled. 

In the volume to commence with July, we 
shall publish the whole of Mr. Dickens’ New 
Story, “Harp Times,” now appearing in 
Household Words. The July number will 
contain the opening chapters, as far as re 
ceived. A new story, from Mr. Arthur’s pen, 
will also be given, entitled “Tue Goop Time 
Comine.” 

In the way of illustrations, we have many 
choice things to offer in the coming volumes, 
which will be more liberally embellished with 
fine engravings than either of those which have 
preceded, as we have secured a large assort- 
ment of wood cuts and steel plates of the finest 
quality. 

The design of the publishers is to make this 


most useful, 


Magazine, for home reading, the 
entertaining and instructive monthly maga- 
zine that is issued; and in addition to all this, 
the cheapest. Bear in mind, that when four 


copies are taken, the price is only $1.25 per 


anbpum., 





pas~ Time ure.—We wish it to be borne in 
mind, that we do not send the Home Maga- 
zine to mail subscribers for any longer time 
than it is paid for, unless otherwise directed. 
With this number, many subscriptions expire, 
as it closes a volume. We hope to receive a 
renewal in every case, before the July number 
is ready to mail; and not only a renewal, but 
many additions. Will all those who have pro- 
cured clubs, that expire with the close of this 
volume, do us the special favor to secure a 
renewal, with as much increase as can be con- 
veniently obtained ? 
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EVENING DRESSES FOR THE WATERING SEASON, 





Victory AND Rewarp —‘‘A decent country 
woman,’’ said an English divine, ‘‘came to me 
one market-day, and begged to speak with me. 
She told me, with an air of secrecy, that her 
husband behaved unkindly to her, and that 
knowing me to be a wise man, I could tell her 
what would cure him. ‘The remedy is simple,’ 
said I; ‘always treat your husband with a 
smile.’ The woman thanked me, dropped a 
curtsey, and went away. A few months 
after she came again, bringing a couple of fine 
fowls. She told me with great satisfaction 
that I had cured her husband; and she be; 
my acceptance of the fowls in return. is 
was at once the victory of love, and the reward 
of patience.”’ 


Wortny or Imrrarion.—Not long since we 
were conversing with a prominent teacher, and 
sought to detain him a little longer than his 


business seemed to warrant. ‘I cannot stop 
now,” said he, ‘I must beat my school-room.” 
“Are you always thus prompt?’’ we enquired. 
“Yes,” said he, “and that is the best way I 
know of to teach my pupils to be always in 
time. I have not been a moment behind the 
time of commencing my school in two years, 
and during the six years I have been a teacher, 
I have never lost fifteen minutes, all told, from 
my school-room by being late.’’ As hé left 
us, we thought we had discovered one reason 
at least why our friend was a successful 
er. 
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DOMESTIC RECIPES. | applied to all the joints and cracks, by which 

wii | means, not only the bugs, but the eggs will be 

Cneese Pupping.—To make a cheese pud-} destroyed. It will be well at the same time 

ding, grate half a pound of cheese, and add to | to scour the floor of the room with strong lime- 

it two ounces of butter, and four beaten eggs. ; Water, and wash any other piece of furniture 

Butter a dish, put the mixture in, and bake it} which have any cracks where bugs might se- 

twenty minutes. } crete themselves, with the camphor and spirits. 

; Although it is by no means always a proof of 

AUSTRALIAN METHOD OF MAKING TrA.—A/ dirtiness when bugs appear, it certainly wil! 

gentleman who was recently travelling in Aus-; be the part of cleanliness to speedily take 
tralia, assures us that he found the Australian; means to destroy them. 

to be very preferable to the English method of} 

making tea. The mode there adopted is, to 


th Lo ee “omg 
row tea into & vessel of boiling water, in vinegar. Stir them together until the milk 


stead of pouring boiling water over the tea. aes 
This is s fi to i. - oa ially preferable when coagulates; remove the curd, and mix with the 


drunk without milk, as the astringent proper- | whey the whites of five eggs well beaten Ne 
ties of the tea are thus less sabenghite. a Mi hen yor ye ro — ane hsm oa 
the bance af mil, we ean esommend thin Heute whol is about as thick ae pty 
— in the cup, as S greet improve: perly dried, it will firmly join what is broken, 
F ‘or fill up cracks of any kind, and will resis; 
Fish Jetty.—The broth or jelly of fish, } fire and water. 
which is usually thrown away, will be found; [> Crean Featnens.—Take for every gal- 
one of the most nourishing animal jellies that) jon of clear water, one pound of fresh “made 
can be obtained. It is a pity that those who | quick-lime, mix them well together, and let it 
find it difficult to obtain a sufficiency of nour-’ stand twenty-four hours, then pour off the clear 
ishing food should not be aware of this, as they | liquid. Put the feathers into a tub, and pow 
might thereby make a second meal of what | over them enough lime-water to thoroughly cove 
otherwise yields but one. Supposing a poor! them. Stir them briskly and rapidly, for s 
family to buy a dinner of plaice, which is | few minutes, and leave them to soak for thre 
cheap fish—the plaice would be boiled and the } days. Then remove them from the lime-water, 
meat of the fish eaten, and the liquor and} ang thoroughly rinse in clean water, and spread 
bones of the fish thrown away. Now let the | them to dry. They will dry better where s 
good housewife put the remains of the fish into | draught of air can reach them; and should be 
the liquor, and boil for a couple of hours, and | spread very thinly, and frequently moved, 
she will find she has something in her Pot until they are quite dry. This plan may bk 
which, when strained off, will be as good to} ysed, either for new feathers, or for such a 
her as much of that which is sold in the shops} have become heavy or impure by age or use. 
as “gelatine.” This she may use as a simple} 
broth, or she may thicken it with rice,and} To Crean Furnrrore.—An excellent me- 
flavor it with onion and pepper, and have a} thod of cleaning mahogany furniture, which 1s 
nourishing and satisfying meal. Or, should | not French polished, is this. Put into half 
she have an invalid in her family, two-thirds} pint of linseed oil, a pennyworth of alkanet 
of the liquor with one-third of milk warmed) root, and a pennyworth of rose pink. Let this 
together, would be nourishing and restoring. | mixture stand for three days, in a vessel that 
} will allow stirring it, and stir it three or four 
AN ErrEecrua Metnop oF DastTROYING times each day, and then put it into a bottle 
Bucs.—It is not a very uncommon idea, that for use. If the furniture is very dirty, wash it 
where bugs once are, there they must and will! with soap and warm water, and then rub with 
be: as if they were some indestructible little vinegar, and before the vinegar is thoroughly 
spirits, that laugh at and evade all endeavors) dried off, lay on with a bit of old flannel or 
to destroy them. This, however, is quite a fal-} rag, a covering of the mixture, and continue 
lacy, and one successful mode of getting rid of | rubbing until the oil is well soaked in. Then 
them, is to mix half a pint of rectified spirits | rub with a clean soft cloth, until it is quite dry 
of wine with half a pint of turpentine and) and bright. If the furniture is not very dirty, 
half an ounce of camphor. The camphor should | the vinegar may be used without the soap and 
be broken into small bits and shaken in &) water. 
bottle with the spirits, it will soon dissolve, | . 
and the mixture be fit for use. The bed fur-) Frest Meat Griopies.—Chop all the bits 
niture or hangings should be taken off, and, if, of cod, fresh beef or veal, season with salt and 
of a material to bear washing, it should be, pepper; make a griddle batter, and lay on a 
washed; otherwise it should be well brushed | spoonful on the iron well buttered, to prevent 
and examined; and the parts that have been) its sticking, then a spoonful of batter over the 
near the wood should be sponged with the mix-} meat, and when cooked on one side, then turn, 
ture, which will not injure. The bedstead ; and when done carry them on hot, and they 
should be unscrewed andthe mixture thoroughly ' are very nice. 


CEMENT TO RESIST Frre AND Warer.— 
Half a pint of new milk, and half a pint of good 
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DOMESTIC RECIPES. 

Cneess Pupping.—To make a cheese pud-} 
ding, grate half a pound of cheese, and add to} 
it two ounces of butter, and four beaten eggs. } 
Butter a dish, put the mixture in, and bake it 
twenty minutes. 


AUSTRALIAN METHOD OF MAKING TrEA.—A 
gentleman who was recently travelling in Aus- 
tralia, assures us that he found the Australian 
to be very preferable to the English method of 
making tea. The mode there adopted is, to 
throw tea into a vessel of boiling water, in- 
stead of pouring boiling water over the tea. 
This is said to be especially preferable when 
drunk without milk, as the astringent proper- 
ties of the tea are thus less perceptible. In 
the absence of milk, we can recommend a thin 
slice of lemon in the cup, as a great improve- 
ment. 


Fish JeLLy.—The broth or jelly of fish, 
which is usually thrown away, will be found 
one of the most nourishing animal jellies that 
can be obtained. It is a pity that those who 
find it difficult to obtain a sufficiency of nour- 
ishing food should not be aware of this, as they 
might thereby make a second meal of what 
otherwise yields but one. Supposing a poor 
family to buy a dinner of plaice, which is a 
cheap fish—the plaice would be boiled and the | 
meat of the fish eaten, and the liquor and 
bones of the fish thrown away. Now let the 
good housewife put the remains of the fish into 
the liquor, and boil for a couple of hours, and 
she will find she has something in her pot, | 
which, when strained off, will be as good to 
her as much of that which is sold in the shops 
as ‘‘gelatine.’’ This she may use as a simple} 
broth, or she may thicken it with rice, and} 
flavor it with onion and pepper, and have a 
nourishing and satisfying meal. Or, should 
she have an invalid in her family, two-thirds} 
of the liquor with one-third of milk warmed 
together, would be nourishing and restoring. 


An ErrectvaL Metnop or DgstRroyInG 
Bues.—It is not @ very uncommon idea, that 
where bugs once are, there they must and will 
be; as if they were some indestructible little 
spirits, that laugh at and evade all endeavors 
to destroy them. This, however, is quite a fal- 
lacy, and one successful mode of getting rid of 
them, is to mix half a pint of rectified spirits 
of wine with half a pint of turpentine and 
half an ounce of camphor. The camphor should 
be broken into small bits and shaken in a 
bottle with the spirits, it will soon dissolve, 


and the mixture be fit for use. The bed fur- 
niture or hangings should be taken off, and, if 
of a material to bear washing, it should be 
washed; otherwise it should be well brushed 
and examined; and the parts that have been 
near the wood should be sponged with the mix- 
ture, which will not injure. The bedstead 


nscrewed and the mixture thoroughly 
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applied to all the joints and cracks, by which 







means, not only the bugs, but the eggs will be 
destroyed. It will be well at the same time 
to scour the floor of the room with strong lime. 
water, and wash any other piece of furnitur 
which have any cracks where bugs might se. 
crete themselves, with the camphor and spirits. 
Although it is by no means always a proof of 
dirtiness when bugs appear, it certainly will 
be the part of cleanliness to speedily take 
means to destroy them. 


CEMENT TO RESIST Fre AND WaAtTER— 
Half a pint of new milk, and half a pint of good 
vinegar. Stir them together until the milk 
coagulates; remove the curd, and mix with the 
whey the whites of five eggs well beaten up; 
when those are well mixed, add sifted quick- 
lime, until the whole is about as thick as putty. 
If this mixture be carefully applied, and pro- 
perly dried, it will firmly join what is broken, 
or fill up cracks of any kind, and will resist 
fire and water. 


To Crean Freatners.—Take for every gai- 
lon of clear water, one pound of fresh made 
quick-lime, mix them well together, and let it 
stand twenty-four hours, then pour off the clear 
liquid. Put the feathers into a tub, and pow 
over them enough lime-water to thoroughly cover 
them. Stir them briskly and rapidly, for s 
few minutes, and leave them to soak for thre 
days. Then remove them from the lime-water, 
and thoroughly rinse in clean water, and spread 
them to dry. They will dry better wheres 
draught of air can reach them; and should be 
spread very thinly, and frequently moved 
until they are quite dry. This plan may be 
used, either for new feathers, or for such as 
have become heavy or impure by age or use. 


To Crean Furnirure.—An excellent me- 
thod of cleaning mahogany furniture, which is 
not French polished, is this. Put into halfs 
pint of linseed oil, a pennyworth of alkanet 
root, and a pennyworth of rose pink. Let this 
mixture stand for three days, im a vessel that 
will allow stirring it, and stir it three or four 
times each day, and then put it into a bottle 
for use. If the furniture is very dirty, wash it 
with soap and warm water, and then rub with 
vinegar, and before the vinegar is thoroughly 
dried off, lay on with a bit of old flannel or 
rag, a covering of the mixture, and continue 
rubbing until the oil is well soaked in. Then 
rub with a clean soft cloth, until it is quite dry 
and bright. If the furniture is not very dirty, 
the vinegar may be used without the soap and 
water. 


Fresno Meat Grivpies.—Chop all the bits 
of cod, fresh beef or veal, season with salt and 
pepper; make a griddle batter, and lay on & 
spoonful on the iron well buttered, to prevent 
its sticking, then a spoonful of batter over the 
meat, and when cooked on one side, then turn, 
and when done carry them on bot, and they 
are very nice 











